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SOCIETY. a TETY. »'S3itsts) —- Mutual Life Assurance Society 
Wiil not be placed before you by any Agent, 
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SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 
ARTESIAN WELL WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. MODERATE TARIFF. 


Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 


Niner the Managunnes of WALTER GOSDEN. 











Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M. 0, says: ‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C 8., says: ‘The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above 
the average of the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 
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“The Typical Cocoa of English a 
Manufacture, Absolutely Pure.” 
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POETICAL WORKS OF 
GEORGE FRANCIS SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG. 


New Editions, uniformly bound, fep. 8vo. cloth. _ 

POEMS: LYRICAL and DRAMATIC. Third Edision. 6s. 

UGONE: a TRAGEDY. A New Edition. 6s. 

KING SAUL. (The Tragedy of Israel. Part I.) A New 
Edition. 5s 

KING DAVID. (The Tragedy of Israel. Part II.) A New 
Edition. 6s. 

KING SOLOMON. (The Tragedy of Israel. Part III.) A 
New Edition. 6s. 

A GARLAND from GREECE. 
Edition. With Vignette. 7s. 6d. : 

STORIES of WICKLOW. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
With Vignette. 7s. 6d. 

ONE IN THE INFINITE. A Poem in Three Parts. 7s. 6d. 

VICTORIA REGINA et IMPERATRIX: a Jubilee-Song 
from Ireland, 1887. Fep. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

MEPHISTOPHELES in BROADCLOTH. A Satire (1888). 4s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 


With Portrait and Vignette. ITcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A New and Cheaper 


EDITED BY SAME AUTHOR. 
The POETICAL WORKS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG: 
New Edition. With Portrait and Vignette. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
ESSAYS and SKETCHES of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 


Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 








THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Works. 


‘First PRINCIPLES . : : : . 96s. 


PRINCIPLES OF BrioLocy. 2 vols. . - 34S. 


PRINCIPLES OF PsycnoLocy. 2 vols. . 36s. 


PRINCIPLES OF SocroLocy, Vol. I.. . 2s. 
DITTO ; . Vol. II... . 18s, 
*PrincipLes oF Eruics, Vol. I. . . 16s. 


( Just published.) 


* Those who already have Part I., may (shortly) hiave Part II. and 


II. separately—in paper binding, price 6s. ; in cloth, 7s. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


ABOUT ULSTER. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Author of ‘About Ireland.’ 








Crown Svo, 1s. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


_ RUDYARD KIPLING'S NEW BOOK. 4 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 
price 21s. net. [All sold. 
The large First Edition of this Book having been exhausted on 
publication, a Second Edition is now ready. 


These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
heir dramatic force. There are few ballads ia the English language more stirring 
nan “ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads ot 
cott.’—Spectator. 

* The finest thing of the kind since Macaulay’s Lays.’— Daily Chronicle. 
* Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott. —Daily News 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 
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A NEW ADVENTURE BOOK BY A NEW WRITER. 


Now Ready, price 4s. 


INTO THE UNKNOWN. 
A Romance of South Africas By LAWRENCE 
FLETCHER. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited: 
LONDON, PARIS & MELBOURNE. 





TI ik 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


JULY 1892. 2s. 6d. 


What shall the Ratio be? By Senators Srewarr and Hans. 
BROUGH, and Representatives SPRINGER, BLAND, and Daze tt. 
Lynch Law in the South. By the Hon. Freperick Dova ass, 
Lady Jeune on London Society. By W. H. MALLock. 
The Needs of the New North-West. By the Governor or 
MINNESOTA. 
Politics and the Pulpit. 
I. Bishop W. CROSWELL DOANE. 
II. Bishop W. F. MALLALIEv. 
Abraham Lincoln as a Strategist. I. By ARCHIBALD Forpes, 
Prehistoric Times in Egypt and Palestine. II. By Sir 
T. Wm. Dawson, 
The Use of Cathedrals. By the DEAN oF St. PAUL’s. 
Organised Labour in the Campaign. By SAMUEL GOMpERs. 
Gambling and Cheating in Ancient Rome. By Ropotro 
LANCIANI. 
The Situation in Italy. By Ex Prime Minister Crispi. 
A Tilt at a Black Monster. By Mary ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
The English Reporter. By Epwarp Porritt. 
Railway Safety Appliances. Dy H. S. Hatnes. 
The Peaceful Conquest of New England. By Rev. J. H. Warp. 
Oriental Pilgimages and Cholera. By Wma. G. Eccieston, M.D. 


BRENTANO’S, 5 AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE ARENA. 


Vol. VI. 





No. 2. 
JULY 1892, Qs. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

The First Circumnavigation of Lake Chala. By M. FRENCH: 
SHELDON, — Tilustrated. 

Julia Marlowe. By Mi_pkep ALprici. Illustrated. 

Women in the Alliance Movement. By ANnNiE L, Dices. 
Illustrated. 

The Land of Social Contrasts; or, A Briton’s Impressions 
of America. By J. F. Mutrueap. 

In the Tribunal of Literary Criticism—-Bacon v, Shakespeare. 
Part. I. A Brief for the Plaintiff. By Epwin Reep. 

Why the Democrats should Elect the New President. By 
IIon. We. M. Sprincer, M.C. 

Why the People’s Party should Elect the New President 
By Hon. Tuos. E. Watson, M.C. 

Why the Republicans should Elect the New President. By 
Hon. T. C. Burrows, M,C. 

Hypnotism and Mental Suggestion. Ly B. O. FLOWER. 

Confessions of a Theologian. ANoNyMous. 

The Descent from Eden. By Rey. J. S$. Davin. 

The Basis of Money. By H. A. Hiccins. 

The World’s Religions at the World’s Fair. EpiroriAL. 


BRENTANO’S, 5 AGAR STREET, STRAND W.C, 
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5, & P. Repairing, 


ERARD, Tuning, 
oA Warehousing 
Gt. Marlboro’ 
Street, , en 
Pianos & Harps. 





RECENT ST., W. 
RUBINSTEIN : 


‘ But there is only piano—the ‘‘ ERARD " ; as to the others, they 
are but imitations.’ 


WAGNER to LISZT: 
‘Get an ‘‘ ERARD” on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
other system.’ 


LISZT : 


‘Those fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street make so 
well.’ 


PADEREWSKI: 
‘ Play on ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 

Messrs. 8. & P. ERARD wish to notify that 
swing to the entire rebuilding of the Premises at 18 Great 
Marlborough Street, W., they have decided to make a 
special revision of their Price List, during the months Y 
Fuly &F August. The prices of their Grand, Oblique S 
Cottage Pianofortes, both new and secona- hand, have there- 


fore been very muc A reduced. 


Messrs. 8. 2 Pp. ERARD give special attention 

to the careful and systematic tuning and regulating of all 
Pianofortes whether of their own or other manufacture in 
Town or any part of the Country ; the most careful Rei pair of 
all Harps and Pianofortes ; the Packing and Remova / of Harps 
and Pianofortes ; the PT arckeaen of Musical hess uments 


and the Insurance of the same, 


Ss. & P. ERARD. 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 

















[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 


EARL’S COURT, S.W., and 





BUFFALO BILL’S (Col. W. F. Cody) WILD WEST, 


EARL'S COURT, S.W. 


(PEN DAILY, 11 a.m. TO 11 p.m. 


Chairman S09 Executive Committee, H. E. MILNER, F.L.S., C.E. 
secretary, G. A. LOVEDAY, B.A, 


THE FINEST ENGLISH and FOREIGN BANDS 
wil PERFORM EVERY AFTERNOON and EVENING. For 
particulars see Daily Papers and Official Programmes. 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT, S.W.—The best English and Foreign Bands will 
be engaged from time to time. The Exhibition Band—Conductor, 
J]. R. Wellington. The celebrated Cowboy Band—Conductor, W. 
Sweeny. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—For the first time 
in History will appear a band of COSSACKS from the CAUCASUS, 
commanded by Prince [van Makharadze, thus forming a Congress of 
the horsemen of the world. SIXTH DE L EGATION to ¢ ‘ONC iRESS 
of ROUGH RIDERS of the WORLD.—A Band of South American 
Gauchos. Meeting of Representatives of Primitive Schools of Horse- 
manship. First time since the Deluge. Such a Study of Racial and 
Geographical extremes. Fifteen Wild Pampa Horses never seen or 
handled by the Riders. Arena Reconstructed. No Mud. No Dust. 
Covered Entrances. Two Performances Daily, 3 and 8 p.m., rain 
or shine. Boxes, £1 5s., £2, and £2 ros. Can be secured at Tree's, 
28 Piccadilly, 


[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT, S.W —Entrance to Exhibition Grounds, Gardens, 
and Camp, and to 2500 Free Seats in the Arena, ONE SHILLING. 
Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. Gates open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 








Antique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


lnvites Inspection of his High-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Oren tts , comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming g Clocks, ‘Bureaux, and Commodes, 
rieatal Carpets and Embroideries, Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 
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REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


W™-POLSON'S 
GORN FLOUR 


sed in the QUEEN’S HQUSEHOLD for many Years. 


The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


aE 


Manufacturer to H.M. the QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON & CO.. *éx5oni*4 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Honest. Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prise 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children’s enotend /3\ 8 Hemstitched : 3 
Ladies’ .. Ladies’ .. « a/tib ds 
“SSe) Gents’ .. pi a | Gents’ .. - 3/2 Ja 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, s/o ver doz. Table Cloths, 2 
ee 2/11 3 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/rr each. Kitchen Table Cloths, r14d. each. 

trong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/44 each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 per doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/1z per doz 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from s/tr. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GEORG EBERS' NEW NOYEL. 


PER ASPERA (A Thorny Path). By Grorc Epers, Author of ‘An 


Egyptian Princess,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. By Witiiam Brack. 1 vol. crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s. (First issue in book form.) 


A SON OF THE FENS. By Dr. P. H. Emerson, Author of ‘ East Coast 
Yarns,’ ‘ Life and Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


Just ready, at all Booksellers. 


THE MEMBER FOR WROTTENBOROUGH: Passages from his Life in 


Parliament. Edited by his ‘Alter ego,’ ARTHUR A’BECKETT, Author of ‘ Papers from Pump- 
handle Court,’ etc. etc. With fancy cover design by KE. J. Wheeler. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH CARLYLE. By Sir C. Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G., 


etc. With Two Portraits of Mr. Carlyle and one of Mrs. Carlyle. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘Sir C. G. Duffy's delightful volume, the main purpose of which—thankworthy in itself, and most 
satisfactorily achieved—is to show both husband and wife in a more amiable light than that in which 
Mr. Froude has chosen to exhibit them.’—A ¢heneum. 


CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE AND LETTERS. By Georce Somes Layarp, 


B.A. With Three Portraits, 30 Full-page and 44 smaller Illustrations, including 15 Photogra- 
vures. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 Copies, demy 4to, boards, with extra Illustrations, THREE 
GUINEAS NET. 
‘Mr. Layard's book is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading from first to last.’ 
Saturday Review, 
‘ The * Life” is one of great and varied interest . . . . a worthy monument to the memory of one 
of the most gifted pen artists that this century or this country has at any time produced.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN WITHOUT A GUIDE. By Avserr Tracy. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEWFOUNDLAND TO COCHIN CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New 


Nippon, and the Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With Reports on British Trade 


and Interest in Canada, Japan, and China, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, C.B., M.P. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
* Picturesque and practical, and should attract both the serious-minded and those who read only for 
entertainment.’—G/oée. . 


THE STORY OF KING EDWARD AND NEW WINCHELSEA: The 


Edification of a Medizval Town. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of * Sidelights on the 
Stuarts,’ ‘ The Interregnum.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 6d. 
‘Mr, Inderwick has attempted, and not without success, to reconstruct the now decaying Cinque 
Port in its medizeval bloom, to trace its lineaments, and to write its story.’— 7/mes. 


SOME RECORDS OF CRIME; being the Diary of a Year, Private 


and Particular, of an Officer of the Thuggee and Dacoitie Police. By General CHARLES HERVEY, 
C.B. (sometime Gengral Superintendent of the operations for the Suppression of ‘Ihuggee and 
Dacoitie in India). 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth 30s. 

* Pleasantly written, and full of interest and incident..— 77 mes. 


LIFE OF SIR EVELYN WOOD. By Cuagrtes Wittiams, War Correspon- 


dent. With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
* A record packed full of adventure ; a story of personal valour tempered by real gifts of generalship 
and of the management of men.'—Daz/y Chronicie. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


With Special Portrait, numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. Second Edition. 1 vol., demy 

8vo, cloth, One Guinea. ; 

‘ Unusually interesting; so sincere in tone, and so studded with practically suggestive matter 

touching recently acquired African territory as a field for either agricultural or commercial enterprise.’ 
Athenvum, 


FROM THE ARCTIC OCEAN TO THE YELLOW SEA: The Narrative 


of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. By JuLiIus M. PRICE, 
F.R.G.S. With Photogravure Portrait, Facsimiles, and 150 Illustrations. Route Map. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


THROUGH FAMINE-STRICKEN RUSSIA. By W. Barnes Stevens, Special 


Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. With Portraits of Count Tolstoi and the Author. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE BEST TOUR IN NORWAY. By E. J. Goopman, Author of ‘ Too 


Curious’ etc. With 34 Full-page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘ An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway, and a valuable guide.'—Dazs/y 7elegraph. 


THE RACE HORSE: How to Buy, Train, and Run Him. By 


Lieutenant-Colonel WARBURTON, R.E. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO THE WORLD'S TWENTY-NINE METAL 


MONETARY SYSTEMS; also to the Foreign and Colonial Exchanges of Gold, Silver, and 
Inconvertible Paper on the Unit of Weight System. With Aids to the Construction of the 
Science of Money. By JOHN HENRY NORMAN, Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


DARK AFRICA AND THE WAY OUT; or, A Scheme for Civilising 
and Evangelising the Dark Continent. By the Kev. W. HuGues, F.R.G.S., Congo Training 
Institute, Colwyn Bay, North Wales. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. : 

UNDER THE EXPRESS SANCYION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


« 


LOW’S HANDBOOK TO THE CHARITIES OF LONDON. Edition for | 


1892. (Established 1836.) Paper covers, 1s. ; red cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LOW’S ONE SHILLING STORIES. 





Uniform with Kipling’s Stories, 8vo, picture covers, 1s. each, NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 
THE VISITOR’S BOGK; or, Sketches | HIS GOLF MADNESS, AND OTHER 
in a Swiss Hotel. By ‘ Ignotus.’ — STORIES. By Gerorce Somes 
MARRIED BY PROXY. By a ‘New THE EFFACEMENT OF ORIEL PENHA- 
umourist. -IGON. By E. M. Hewirt. 
By T. HOLMAN, R.N. Crown 8vo, “nd 1S. ale 
SALT YARNS. | LIFE IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 





FASHIONS OF TO-DAy 


Being an English Edition of La Mode Pratique 


JULY NUMBER now Ready, Pricg 
Half-a-Crown. 


A New High-Class Monthly Illustrated 
Magazine for Gentlewomen, 


‘A work of art as well as of fashion, the jlys. 
trations, especially those in colours, being simply 
admirable. At present, at any rate, we ‘i 
nothing in England hke it.'"—Daily Lelegr aph, 


Now Ready. Price 1s, 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


JULY NUMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
THE MAUSOLEUM OF GALLA PLACIDIA 
Ravenna. (Irontispiece. ) 

AMONG THE POOR OF CHICAGO. 
JOSEPH KIRKLAND.  (Illustrated.) 

GETTING OUT THE FLY-BOOKS, By 
LEROY MILTON YALE. , 

WHITE EDITH—A_ Story” Re-Told. By 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. ‘ 

THE ART OF RAVENNA. (Illustrated.) By 
KE. H. BLASHFIELD and E. W. BLAsurietp. 

THE WRECKER — Chapters XXIV.-XX\ 
and Epilogue. By ROBERT Lovuts Steve 
SON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 

THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA. (illustrated) 
By N. S. SHALER. 

THE HOUSE OVER THE WAY. spy 
CHARLES E. CARRYL. ; 

THE EVOLUTION OF A CITY SQUARE, 
(Illustrated.) By SAMUEL PARSONS, Jun. 

Ete, Ete. 


By 


WILLIAM BLAGK’S 
NOVELS. 


2s. 6d. per Volume. 


Folumes now Ready. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 


= he Author. 
STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. 
KILMENY. 
MADCAP VIOLET. 


The July Volume 


THREE FEATHERS, 


is just Ready. 


‘Six volumes of the new edition of Mr. Wm. 
Black's novels, published by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co., London, have now been issued. 
The latest is the very beautiful story ‘* Madcap 
Violet."’ The edition is a very desirable one. 
The public may be reminded that each story 15 
being revised by the author, and though the 
changes may be for the most part so small as to 
escape the notice of the general reader, Mr. 
Black's many admirers will be glad to have 4 
copy of his novels which has received his final 
touches, '-—Sco/sman, June 13. 





London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limitep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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NOTES 


Tue election of the new House of Commons began on 
Friday, when Lord Randolph Churchill had the distinction 
of being returned for South Paddington unopposed : in 
thanking his constituents for their generous precipitancy, 
he complained of his position as the outcast of his party, 
On Saturday, eleven Constitutionalists (six Conservatives 
and five Liberal Unionists) and four Separatists had been 
sent back without opposition. The returns on Monday 
showed fifty-seven Unionists (half a hundred of them Con- 
servatives) and thirty-six Separatists, or rather thirty-five, 
as some irregularity occurred at Greenock, where a scrutiny 
was demanded. On Tuesday the Constitutional majority 
rose from twenty-one or twenty-two—the Greenock 
result being uncertain—to thirty-eight, as there were 
ninety-nine Unionists (of whom ninety-one were Con- 
servatives) and sixty-one Separatists. The majority for 
the Union on Wednesday was forty-five, the figures 
being Conservatives, one hundred and twenty-four, and 
Liberal Unionists nineteen, together, one hundred and 
forty-three ; and Gladstonians ninety-eight: the most sig- 
nificant feature of the results was Mr. Arnold Forster's 
defeat of Mr. Sexton in West Belfast. On Thursday the 
Unionist majority fell to thirty-four, as the Constitu- 
tionalists numbered one hundred and sixty (of whom 
nineteen were Liberal Unionists) and the Separatists one 
hundred and twenty-six: and, though St. George’s-in-the- 
East rejected Mr. Ritchie, a Conservative out-pelled Mr. 
Morley at Newcastle by nearly three thousand votes. 


On Saturday Mr, Gladstone interrupted his Cam- 
paign to address a meeting at Glasgow, where he 
vaunted the purity of his ‘main stream’ of Radical opinion, 
and denounced the Liberal Unionist as something be- 
yond the Tory. Yet again he endeavoured to prove 
that Ulster is a geographical fiction, and to saddle the 
Protestant ascendency with Irish difficulties. In the 
teeth of his former declarations, he argued that the greater 
the liberty accorded the Irish the less the risk of their 
surrender to priestly domination. The danger of Popery 
lay not with the local priesthood, but with the diplomatic 
relations between the British Government and the Vatican, 
which secured Sir Lintern Simmons’ mission to Rome and 
therewith the proposed ordinance affecting marriages 
at Malta. It was not the late Government but Lord 
Spencer that pacified Ireland, and instilled into her a 
spirit of confidence and love towards the British people. 
Indeed, the real cause of peace and order in Ireland was 
the attitude of the Separatists, which had given her people 
the promise of a holy and happy brotherhood with a fuller 
and a riper reign of peace. 





On Monday he assured his constituents at Stow, 
that Ireland blocks the way of English, Scottish and 
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Welsh reform. Half the term of the late Govern- 
ment, he said, had been devoted to Ireland because 
it would not permit her to manage her own affairs. The 
Opposition had not obstructed: it had merely attempted 
to improve Government measures, but it had nearly 
always failed; and so imperfect was the best work of 
the last Parliament, that its correction must form a serious 
part of the task of the next, and, perhaps also of the 
one after that. Of Disestablishment and the Eight 
Hours’ Day for Miners he promised to speak on a subse- 
quent occasion. But he and his friends desired above ali 
things an increase of Labour Representation: a discovery 
which is passing strange in view of their treatment of 
certain Labour nominees. 





Driving some thirty miles through Mid-Lothian on 
Tuesday, Mr. Gladstone scattered his speeches by the 
way. Pathhead heard him boast of the Greenock victory 
which is not by any means assured. Peace, Retrenchment 
and Reform, those battered catchwords, were the staple 
theme of his Dalkeith address. True, he confessed to 
having undertaken several wars, but he attributed them to 
‘inherited seeds of entanglement’ such as himself had 
never, he said, handed over to his successor. The consti- 
tuencies, he observed, could now insist upon Retrench- 
ment ; and as for Reforms had he not tripled the electorate ? 
It only remains to note in connection with this day’s talk 
that the Scottish Home Rule Association had been as 
successful in squeezing the speaker as energetic busy- 
bodies are wont to be, and that he is willing to accede 
their demands—when Ireland is satisfied. 





‘Ixtness, cold and fatigue’ prevented Mr. Gladstone 
from speaking at Hailes Quarry on Wednesday, but 
not from addressing his constituents at Corstorphine the 
same day. After expressing a firm belief in human 
nature, and declining to say much of the election results, 
he explained that he had made a mistake in supposing 
Sir Lintorn Simmons a Roman Catholic, but hinted pretty 
broadly that it is greatly to his discredit he is not one. 
The First Lord’s admirable proposition, that the late 
Government stood on dividends and the Opposition on 
prospectuses, elicited the retort that the Government, 
not content with doing evil, prevented the Opposition from 
doing good. In the course of a severe heckling at the 
hands of Mr. Usher of Norton, Mr. Gladstone lost his 
temper very painfully: went back to Mitchelstown ; re- 
ferred with extreme acerbity to the brains which ‘ Al- 
mighty God’ had lodged in the several ‘skulls’ of Mr. 
Usher and himself ; and was evasive as ever concerning 
the Plan of Campaign, which, though an evil, was probably 
a lesser one than sending the people to starvation. Who 
proposed to do this dreadful act he deigned not to explain ; 
presumably the Government of relief works. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GEORG EBERS' NEW NOVEL. 


PER ASPERA (A Thorny Path). By Grorc Epers, Author of ‘An 


Egyptian Princess,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 


THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. By Witiiam Brack. 1 


8vo, cloth, 6s. (First issue in book form.) 


A SON OF THE FENS. By Dr. P. H. Emerson, Author of ‘ East Coast 


Yarns,’ ‘ Life and Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


vol. crown 


Just ready, at all Booksellers. 


THE MEMBER FOR WROTTENBOROUGH;: Passages from his Life in 
Parliament. Edited by his ‘Alter ego, ARTHUR A’BECKETT, Author of ‘ Papers from Pump- 
handle Court,’ etc. etc. With fancy cover design by I. J. Wheeler. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH CARLYLE. By Sir C. Gavan Durry, K.C.M.G., 


etc. With Two Portraits of Mr. Carlyle and one of Mrs. Carlyle. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 
‘Sir C. G. Duffy’s delightful volume, the main purpose of which—thankworthy in itself, and most 
satisfactorily achieved—is to show both husband and wife in a more amiable light than that in which 
Mr. Froude has chosen to exhibit them.'—A theneumt. 


CHARLES KEENE'’S LIFE AND LETTERS. By Grorcr Somes Layarn, 


B.A. With Three Portraits, 30 Full-page and 44 smaller Illustrations, including 15 Photogra 
vures. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 245: 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 Copies, demy 4to, boards, with extra Illustrations, THREE 
GUINEAS NET. 
‘Mr. Layard’s book is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading from first to last.’ 
Saturday Review, 
‘ The * Life’ is one of great and varied interest . a worthy monument to the memory of one 
of the most gifted pen artists that this century or this country has at any time produced.’ 


Pall Mall Gacette. 
RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN WITHOUT A GUIDE. 


By ALBERT TRACY. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


NEWFOUNDLAND TO COCHIN CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New 


Nippon, and the Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With Reports on British Trade 
and Interest in Canada, Japan, and China, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, C.B., M.P. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
‘ Picturesque and practical, and should attract both the serious-minded and those who read only for 
entertainment.’ —G/oée. 


THE STORY OF KING EDWARD AND NEW WINCHELSEA: The 


Edification of a Medizeval Town. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., Author of ‘ Sidelights on the 
Stuarts, ‘ The Interregnum.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 6d. 
‘Mr, Inderwick has attempted, and not without success, to reconstruct the now decaying Cinque 
Port in its medizeval bloom, fo trace its lineaments, and to write its story.’— Z/me 


SOME RECORDS OF CRIME; being the Diary of a Year, Private 


and Particular, of an Officer of the Thuggee and Dacoitie Police. By General CHARLES HERVEY, 
C.B. (sometime General Superintendent of the operations for the Suppression of ‘Ihuggee and 
Dacoitie in India). 2vols. Demy 8vo, cloth 30s. 

* Pleasantly written, and full of interest and incident.’— 77 mes. 


LIFE OF SIR EVELYN WOOD. By Cuartes Wittiams, War Correspon 


dent. With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 
‘A record packed full of adventure ; a story of personal valour tempered by real gifts of generalship 
and of the management of men.’—Daz/y Chronicie. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


With Special Portrait, numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. Second Edition. 
8vo, cloth, One Guinea. 
‘Unusually interesting; so sincere in tone, and so studded with practically suggestive matter 
touching recently acquired African territory as a field for either agricultural or commercial enterprise.’ 
Athenaum, 


FROM THE ARCTIC OCEAN TO THE YELLOW SEA: The Narrative 


of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. By JuLius M. PRICE, 
F.R.G.S. With Photogravure Portrait, Facsimiles, and 150 Illustrations. Route Map. 
8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


THROUGH FAMINE-STRICKEN RUSSIA. By W. Barnes Srevens, Special 


Correspondent of the Datly Chronicle. With Portraits of Count Tolstoi and the Author. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE BEST TOUR IN NORWAY. By E. J. Goopman, Author of ‘ Too 


Curious" etc. With 34 Full-page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
‘ An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway, and a valuable guide.'——Das/y Zelegraph 


THE RACE HORSE: How to Buy, Train, and Run Him. by 


Lieutenant-Colonel WARBURTON, R.E. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


” 


1 vol., demy 


Demy 


Crown 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO THE WORLD'S TWENTY-NINE METAL 


MONETARY SYSTEMS ; also to the Foreign and Colonial Exchanges of Gold, Silver, and 
Inconvertible Paper on the Unit of Weight System. 


Science of Money. By JOHN HENRY NORMAN, Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


With Aids to the Construction of the 


DARK AFRICA AND THE WAY OUT; or, A Scheme for Civilising | 


and Evangelising the Dark Continent. By the Rev. W. HuGues, F.R.G.S., 
Institute, Colwyn Bay, North Wales. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 

UNDER THE EXPRESS SANCYION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

LOW’S HANDBOOK TO THE CHARITIES OF LONDON. 


1892. (Established 1836.) Paper covers, 1s. ; red cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Edition for 


Uniform with Kipling’s Stories, 8vo, picture covers, 1s. each, 


THE VISITOR’S BOGK; or, Sketches | HIS GOLF MADNESS, AND OTHER 


in a Swiss Hotel. By ‘ Ignotus.’ ‘QUEER STORIES.’ By Georce Somes 


LAYARD, 
MARRIED BY PROXY. THE EFFACEMENT OF ORIEL PENHA- 


LIGON. By E. M. Hewitt. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. each. 


LIFE IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 


By a ‘New 


By T. HOLMAN, R.N. 
SALT YARNS. | 





Congo Training | 


| Low & Co., 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY 


Being an English Edition of La Mode Pratigue 
7 . 


JULY NUMBER now Ready, Pricg 
Half-a-Crown. 


A New High-Class Monthly Illustrated 
Magazine for Gentlewomen, 


‘A work of art as well as of fashion, the illus 
trations, especially those in colours, being simply 
admirable. At present, at any rate, we have 
nothing in England like it."—Daily Telegs apy, 


Now Ready. Price 1s, 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, 


JULY NUMBER. 
CONTENTS, 
THE MAUSOLEUM OF GALLA PLA(¢ IDIA 
Ravenna. (fl ronti spiece 
AMONG THE POOR OIF 
JOSEPH KIRKLAND 
GETTING OUT THI 
LEROY MILTON YALI 


} 
CHICAGO, py 
(Mlustrated.) : 


FLY-BOOKS, | py 


WHITE EDITH—A_ Story” Re-Told. By 
PHOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
THE ART OF RAVENNA. (Illustrated.) By 


Kk. H. BLAsSHFIELDand E, W. BLAsueietyp 

THE WRECKER Chapters XXIV.-XX\ 
and Epilogue. By Ropert Lovuts Steyr: 
SON and LLOYD OSROURNI 


THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA. (Illustrated) 
By N.S. SHALER 

PHI HOUSE OVER THE WAY. By 
CHARLES E. CARRYL. , 


THE EVOLUTION OI 


(Illustrated. ) 


A CITY SQUARE, 
By SAMUEL PARSONS, Jun. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S 
NOVELS. 


2s. 6d. per Volume. 
Volumes now Ready. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH, 


THE 
STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. 
KILMENY. 
MADCAP VIOLET. 


The July Volume 


THREE FEATHERS, 


is just Ready. 


‘Six volumes of the new edition of Mr. Wm. 
Black's novels, published by Messrs. Sampson 
London, have now been issued. 


| The latest is the very beautiful story ‘* Madvap 


NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirep, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Violet.’ The edition is a very desirable one. 
The public may be reminded that each story 1s 
being revised by the author, and though the 


| changes may be for the most part so small as to 


escape the notice of the general reader, Mr. 
Black's many admirers will be glad to have 4 
copy of his novels which has received his final 


touches, ’-—Sco/sman, June 13. 
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NOTES 


Tur election of the new House of Commons began on 
Friday, when Lord Randolph Churchill had the distinction 
of being returned for South Paddington unopposed : in 
thanking his constituents for their generous precipitancy, 
he complained of his position as the outcast of his party, 
On Saturday, eleven Constitutionalists (six Conservatives 
and five Liberal Unionists) and four Separatists had been 
sent back without opposition. The returns on Monday 
showed fifty-seven Unionists (half a hundred of them Con- 
servatives) and thirty-six Separatists, or rather thirty-five, 
as some irregularity occurred at Greenock, where a scrutiny 
was demanded. On Tuesday the Constitutional majority 
rose from twenty-one or twenty-two—the Greenock 
result being uncertain—to thirty-eight, as there were 
ninety-nine Unionists (of whom ninety-one were Con- 
servatives) and sixty-one Separatists. The majority for 
the Union on Wednesday was forty-five, the figures 
being Conservatives, one hundred and twenty-four, and 
Liberal Unionists nineteen, together, one hundred and 
forty-three ; and Gladstonians ninety-eight: the most sig- 
nificant feature of the results was Mr. Arnold Forster's 
defeat of Mr. Sexton in West Belfast. On Thursday the 
Unionist majority fell to thirty-four, as the Constitu- 
tionalists numbered one hundred and sixty (of whom 
nineteen were Liberal Unionists) and the Separatists one 
hundred and twenty-six: and, though St. George’s-in-the- 
Kast rejected Mr. Ritchie, a Conservative out-pelled Mr. 
Morley at Newcastle by nearly three thousand votes. 


On Saturday Mr, Gladstone interrupted his Cam- 
paign to address a meeting at Glasgow, where he 
vaunted the purity of his ‘main stream’ of Radical opinion, 
and denounced the Liberal Unionist as something be- 
yond the Tory. Yet again he endeavoured to prove 
that Ulster is a geographical fiction, and to saddle the 
Protestant ascendency with Irish difficulties. In the 
teeth of his former declarations, he argued that the greater 
the liberty accorded the Irish the less the risk of their 
surrender to priestly domination. The danger of Popery 
lay not with the local priesthood, but with the diplomatic 
relations between the British Government and the Vatican, 
which secured Sir Lintern Simmons’ mission to Rome and 
therewith the proposed ordinance affecting marriages 
at Malta. It was not the late Government but Lord 
Spencer that pacified Ireland, and instilled into her a 
spirit of confidence and love towards the British people. 
Indeed, the real cause of peace and order in Ireland was 
the attitude of the Separatists, which had given her people 
the promise of a holy and happy brotherhood with a fuller 
and a riper reign of peace. 


On Monday he assured his constituents at Stow, 
that Ireland blocks the way of English, Scottish and 
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Welsh reform. Half the term of the late Govern- 
ment, he said, had been devoted to Ireland because 
it would not permit her to manage her own affairs. The 
Opposition had not obstructed: it had merely attempted 
to improve Government measures, but it had nearly 
always failed; and so imperfect was the best work of 
the last Parliament, that its correction must form a serious 
part of the task of the next, and, perhaps also of the 
one after that. Of Disestablishment and the Eight 
Hours’ Day for Miners he promised to speak on a subse- 
quent occasion. But he and his friends desired above all 
things an increase of Labour Representation: a discovery 
which is passing strange in view of their treatment of 
certain Labour nominees. 





Drivinc some thirty miles through Mid-Lothian on 
Tuesday, Mr. Gladstone scattered his speeches by the 
way. Pathhead heard him boast of the Greenock victory 
which is not by any means assured. Peace, Retrenchment 
and Reform, those battered catchwords, were the staple 
theme of his Dalkeith address. True, he confessed to 
having undertaken several wars, but he attributed them to 
‘inherited seeds of entanglement’ such as himself had 
never, he said, handed over to his successor. The consti- 
tuencies, he observed, could now insist upon Retrench- 
ment ; and as for Reforms had he not tripled the electorate ? 
It only remains to note in connection with this day’s talk 
that the Scottish Home Rule Association had been as 
successful in squeezing the speaker as energetic busy- 
bodies are wont to be, and that he is willing to accede 
their demands—when Ireland is satisfied. 


‘Iutness, cold and fatigue’ prevented Mr. Gladstone 
from speaking at Hailes Quarry on Wednesday, but 
not from addressing his constituents at Corstorphine the 
same day. After expressing a firm belief in human 
nature, and declining to say much of the election results, 
he explained that he had made a mistake in supposing 
Sir Lintorn Simmons a Roman Catholic, but hinted pretty 
broadly that it is greatly to his discredit he is not one. 
The First Lord’s admirable proposition, that the late 
Government stood on dividends and the Opposition on 
prospectuses, elicited the retort that the Government, 
not content with doing evil, prevented the Opposition from 
doing good. In the course of a severe heckling at the 
hands of Mr. Usher of Norton, Mr. Gladstone lost his 
temper very painfully: went back to Mitchelstown ; re- 
ferred with extreme acerbity to the brains which ‘ Al- 
mighty God’ had lodged in the several ‘skulls’ of Mr. 
Usher and himself ; and was evasive as ever concerning 
the Plan of Campaign, which, though an evil, was probably 
a lesser one than sending the people to starvation. Who 
proposed to do this dreadful act he deigned not to explain ; 
presumably the Government of relief works. 
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On Thursday, at West Calder, he adverted to the 
distress caused by the depression in the mineral oil 
trade, but scouted the proposal to tax, even to the extent 
of a penny a gallon, the importations that ruin the 
industry, as an interference with Free-Trade, which had 
enormously improved the workman’s condition. The 
Eight Hours Day for Miners, palatable enough to one 
district of Mid-Lothian, is misliked in another; and 
hence a plan of local option is recommended—for con- 
sideration. Dealing with the election returns, he lauded 
the Welshman as a pattern voter, condemned as discredit- 
able and dishonourable the splitting of the Radical poll, 
and rejoiced over the success of ‘the Black Man.’ For 
the rest, he chafed under the prediction that Home Rule 
must produce trouble in Ireland, and declared all such 
prophecies worthless. and preposterous. 





But Mr. Gladstone’s efforts have not been confined to 
speech-making, for on Saturday was published a letter he 
had written to Mr. Broadhurst whose opponent in West 
Nottinghamshire, Colonel Seely, favoured the Eight Hours’ 
Bill for Miners himself opposed. Of course Mr. Gladstone 
dared not condemn such a measure; but he inveighed 
against this particular advocate of it as ‘an enemy of the 
Liberals and of the Irish cause.’ It passed his wit to con- 
ceive that the miners of the district would, on account 
of their supposed interests, elect a man who would perpe- 
tuate what the right honourable gentleman deemed shame- 
ful evils, and reject an old and faithful friend. 
stituency has declined to accept Mr. Gladstone’s dictation, 
however, and Mr. Broadhurst has accordingly been let 
drop. 


The con- 





Tue First Lord at Manchester on Friday replied to Mr. 
Gladstone’s opening speechin Mid-Lothian, and denounced 
his shameless misrepresentation and deliberate travesty. 
On Saturday polling, on Lord Salisbury’s attitude to- 
wards the Irish Question, and on the origin of the Plan 
of Campaign the Separatist leader had vended naught but 
demonstrable fiction. The reception given to Mr. Balfour 
in Staffordshire on Saturday was enthusiastic enough 
to compel him to waive his objection to railway-station 
speech-making. Did the Unionists receive a majority, 
he said, they would act in the future as they had done 
in the past; while the return of the Separatists would 
stop useful legislation that attempts might be made to 
inflict a real injustice on Ireland. The First Lord at 
Birmingham on Monday ridiculed the bad history and 
futile arguments of the Separatists, and deprecated the 
upsetting of an ancient constitution for the purpose of 
giving Mr. Gladstone twenty Irish votes in the House of 
Commons. Doubtless the Gladstonian reference to inter- 
course between the late Government and the Pope was 
intended to influence the Protestant vote, but the author 
of it had himself an emissary at Rome, who represented to 
His Holiness that the object of the advanced party in 
Ireland was nothing less than Separation. On Tuesday at 
Wigan Mr. Balfour emphasised the utter inability of the 
Gladstonians, bound hand and foot by Home Rule, to un- 
dertake any of the Imperial or Social legislation that had 
ever been the achievement of the Tories: though the 
Radicals had recently endeavoured to palm it off as the 
newest brand and the latest development of progressive 
Liberalism. In Cheshire on Thursday he pointed out that 
Mr. Gladstone merely stopped short of the Repeal of the 
Union because of the difficulties of the task ; and, a propos 
of recent utterances, asked what representative govern- 
ment is coming to? 





Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer at Edinburgh on 
Friday, insisted on the fact that the introduction of a Home 
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Rule Bill would initiate years of constitution-mongering 
and would necessitate the postponement of all social legie. 
How would Mr. Gladstone’s most enthusiastic 
friends like to have their affairs managed by the men who 
desired the inclusion of the Dynamiters in the Union of 


lation. 


Hearts? It was evident from the Mid-Lothian Speeches 
that the points mentioned by Mr. Gladstone would be ho 
more included in a new Home Rule Bill than they were 
Despite the eulogy of Ireland's 
just, wise and temperate acceptance of the Bill of ’s¢ 
everybody, save Mr, Gladstone, perhaps, knew that the 
disloyal Irish intended to regard it merely as a stepping. 
On Saturday at Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain 


in the original measure. 


stone. 
denied the Separatist contention as to the negative policy 
of the late Government, and protested that useful legisla. 
tion should not be set aside to gratify the vanity of an old 
man. Speaking at Walsall on Monday, he showed that the 
Gladstonians did not trust the people, but on the contrary 
essayed to trap them. At Manchester on Tuesday, ™ 
laughed at the threatened extinction of the Liberal 
Unionists, and predicted their continued existence until 
the fatal delusion of Home Rule has been finally dispelled; 
and on Wednesday at Redditch he expressed his faith in the 
stability of opinion in this country, and extolled the late 
Government for its admirable record. 





Desprre the efforts of the sanitary authorities, cholera 
has penetrated the Volga districts and obtained a 
lodgment in Samara and Saratof and other provinces 
wasted by the famine. So far its movements have been 
slow, and it has not displayed the deadliness of some 
former visitations. But it has already had the effect 
of further depressing Russian credit, and the value of 
the already much depreciated Russian rouble. A curious 
story is told of the manner in which it found entrance 
into Russiau territory. It had been raging in Afghanistan, 
and certain Heratees attempted to escape across the 
border into Persia. The Ameer's troops pursued them 
and cut them down (‘in thousands’) as deserters: the 
Persians, a more astute race carefully conveyed the 
survivors,—and the disease with them—to  Sarakhs, 
depositing them on the Russian side of the frontier ; when 
the cholera had a clear run from Merv, by the Trans- 
caspian railway, the Caspian, and the Volga, to the 
interior of Russia. 


Mr. Anprew Carneair, with his assiduous posturing as a 
philanthropist, has also an offensive habit of writing about 
the manner in which (deceased) millionaires ought to dispose 
of their wealth. And every one knows that he has signed a 
book, writ in the vein of Elijah Pogram, about Triumphanl 
Democracy. Now, Mr. Carnegie, philanthropist, ‘citizen, 
republican, has shown the world that the philanthropic 
millionaire of Democracy is but an equivalent in terms 
for the bloated capitalist imagined by Socialists—at his 
The men employed in the Pittsburg Ironworks 
were asked to accept a reduction of wages, and on their 
refusal were locked out incontinent, their places being 
given, even as places are given in England and other 
undemocratised countries, to non-union hands. The 
attempts at conciliation were most perfunctory, and to 
protect the imported hands, two hundred Pinkerton police 
(a gang of armed mercenaries whom any one may employ 
that can pay) were drafted into the works. But the 
strikers determined to prevent their landing, and, being 
armed with cannon and rifles, beat them off again and 
again. Some thirty men were killed. The local sheriff 
was powerless: his eleven ‘deputies’ being ‘ easily per- 
suaded to return home’ early in the day. From this we 
may understand that the philanthropic millionaire of 


worst. 
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America is rather less philanthropic, rather more un- 
scrupulous than a European capitalist ; and that this last 
Triumph of Democracy is significant of much. 





A rresu development of the Behring Sea dispute may 
arise out of the action of the United States revenue cutter 
Cornin, in seizing the British Columbian steamer Coquiltan, 
and twenty-five of the Vancouver Island sealing-fleet, 
at Port Etches, Prince William Sound. The sealers— 
which hastened from Victoria in order to be on the sealing- 
grounds before the final result of the negotiations between 
the London and Washington Governments could reach 
them—had trysted at Port Etches to receive the supplies 
forwarded in the Coquittam. And steamer and sealers have 
been seized under the new revenue regulations, which 
require a permit to transfer cargo in Alaskan waters. 
A vigorous protest and a demand for release and com- 
pensation have been forwarded by the owners on the 
ground that no breach of the modus vivendi has taken 


place. 





Tue Bibury Club and Stockbridge meetings depend 
chiefly not on the large prizes but on the sport provided 
by matches and the riding of gentlemen jockeys. The 
first day offered nothing of importance. On Wednesday, 
Peter Flower, who a year ago was supposed to be some- 
what smart, won the Cup from a brace of two-year-olds and 
acommon crock ; and on Thursday White Coral beat Bill 
of Portland and Lady Bob rather cleverly by a half length 
in the Hurstbourne Stakes, upsetting the odds laid on the 
former, and discounting the form shewn by Milford a week 
ago. Of Pontefract there is nothing to say: the sport was 
not much better and not much worse than at any other 
poverty-stricken North Country fixture. The establishment 
of ‘mammoth stakes’ seems to have killed, or to be by 
way of killing theold-fashioned meetings, where the running, 
though not too important, is not often uninteresting to such 
as care for horseflesh rather than for gambling. The 
racing man can talk of nothingnow but the Eclipse Stakes, 
for which ‘ public money’ has made Orme a hot favourite 
at 9 to 4, although none of his backers have the least 
notion of his capabilities. Orvieto (vastly improved since 
last year), St. Damien, and Gouverneur (who beat Common 
over this course twelve months ago) are all at ridiculously 
short prices. 





Ir is entirely satisfactory that the average prices fetched 
by brood mares and yearlings at the Hampton Court 
and Newmarket July sales has fallen steadily—and 
remarkably for the last three years: whilst last week 
at Newmarket breeders had the greatest difficulty in 
getting any advance but the slightest upon the reserve 
prices. Most of the mares that sold well are to go 
abroad. The shrinkage of the profit on yearlings is 
due partly to the enormous sums paid occasionally for 
highly-bred but not necessarily excellent horses, partly 
to the overstocked condition of the market. Another 
reason, to which sufficient attention has not been given, 
is the character of the stallions at some of the best known 
studs. Such to-day is the rage for ‘ pedigree’ that almost 
any horse which has won a few handicaps is matched 
with mares at a very handsome fee, and often attached to 
some stud. Thus, Necromancer never did anything that 
entitles his offspring even from well-bred dains to respect, 
nor Goldseeker, nor Enthusiast, nor Enterprise, nor 
Kendal, nor Royal Hampton: whose stock brought little 
money last week. More: a stallion with a good name 
- often overworked—as Sterling, evidently, is just now. 
he only other remarkable feature of the sales was the 
high price fetched by the last offspring of Hermit. 
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PENDENTE LITE 


4 7 R. GLADSTONE has never ventured to tamper 
Bt with the multiplication table: and arithmetic 
remains an exact science. The returns from the polls, 
therefore, are uncomfortable reading. Yet it is a pity 
that the Radicals have talked so much of moral victories. 
The result of the elections cannot be foretold. Every- 
thing still depends upon the counties. But it is certain 
(1) that we can scarce count on a majority; (2) that 
Home Rule is impossible ; and (3) that Liberalism has 
become unpopular. Mr. Gladstone is not only the 
declared enemy of education: he is condemned of the 
better artisans. We can rely, without question, on the 
support of commerce, as well as upon all gentlefolk— 
whose interests would compel them to sanity, were 
compulsion necessary. But politics has become an 
affair of information. And your tradesman is par- 
ticularly well informed. Gladstonism, in short, in a 
Celt is mere hostility to this country. But an attack 
thereof in an Englishman shall approve him either an 
adventurer or (let us say) a person whose opportunities 
have been less than those of his fellows. There are 
three great centres of English life, in the South, the 
Centre, and the North. And our strongholds are 
precisely in Lancashire, in the Midlands, and in 
London. 

Monday’s elections were mainly among the small 
boroughs. There were choppings, as usual, in sundry 
of these. Also we lost the two West Hams by the 
Labour vote: and Reading, East Bradford, Stockport, 
by local influence. But Rochester, York, and West 
Nottingham were exemplary victories for the Govern- 
ment. Altogether, when the day was over, we found 
ourselves nine seats to the bad. On Tuesday, 59 seats 
were contested, and the Gladstonians made no progress. 
We gained at Wolverhampton, at Stockton, at Barrow- 
in-Furness, at Scarborough, at West St. Pancras, and 
at Perth. And we lost West Islington, and North 
Lambeth: Mr. R. Chamberlain and Mr. Stanley being 
misliked of the commons. ‘The Gladstonians, as before, 
found their profit in the neglected corners of the country; 
as at Bristol, Yarmouth, Newcastle-under-Lyme, and 
Whitehaven. On the whole we recouped one seat. On 
Wednesday the enemy made a net gain of seven ; with 
the help of four seats in town (three of which were on 
the Surrey side) and two each at Devonport and 
Portsmouth. But the dockyards naturally vote against 
the Government. We scored, on the other hand, at 
Walsall, at Wednesbury, and (through Lord Wolmer) 
at Edinburgh West. Mr. Mclver, moreover, brought 
down the majority in South Edinburgh a thousand and 


‘more. By this time our losses came to sixteen: leav- 


ing Ministers with 143 members to their back against 
98. But we had polled 750,000 votes to our opponent's 
716,000: and our strength as compared with theirs 
had grown (since 1885) in the ratio of seven to five. 
Next night, it is true, the returns were disquieting. 
Five more seats went in London, chiefly in the Tower 
Hamlets: and several in the provinces. Mr. Ritchie 
was defeated for St. George’s-in-the-East, and it irks 
him that he ever invented the County Council. But 
London has not yet gone Liberal: though the balance 
has swung round. At Dulwich, at Lewisham, at 
Ealing, at Tottenham, our majorities are enormous: 
and we have as much waste strength in the Middlesex 
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Division as at Birmingham and Aston Manor. On the 
whole, and besides the growth in our polls, our record 
is in many ways excellent. Mr. Chamberlain, for 
example, has actually strengthened his position in 
Birmingham, where, while the Separatists have dwin- 
dled to less than half their original strength, we have 
gained over 13,000 votes in the six years. In fact, the 
Liberal Unionists are doing excellently well. They 
have unseated two members of the 1886 Administra- 
tion; Mr. Broadhurst at West Nottingham, and Sir 
Horace Davey at Stockton. Mr. Arnold Foster, also, 
has secured his deserved success, and the good Sexton 
must go South. In which connection it is worth 
mentioning, first, that Mr. Morley came near defeat 
at Newcastle, when a Tory headed the poll, and, 
secondly, that Mid-Lothian itself is not quite out of 
danger. The South of England, of course, remains 
solid ; our suburban constituencies are as loyal as (say) 
the City; the Midland circle, which already covers 
Leicester, Rutland and Worcester, is extending itself, by 
Wednesbury and Wolverhampton, towards Liverpool ; 
Lancashire (Oldham and Stockport excepted) is staunch ; 
and, further north, we have gained York and Stockton. 
In Wales we have little to lose: in both Scotland and 
Ireland something yet to win. Everything depends on 
the counties: and Hodge is inscrutable. In many 
cases (his rectors surmise) he will abstain from voting. 
He may not yet go Tory: and he has discovered thie 
perfidy of the Liberals. 
The flowing tide, then (as an intelligent evening paper 
remarked during the week), if fair and square, is also 
stiffand stubborn. It is evident that the cult of ‘ Auld 
Wullie’ is decaying—not in Mid-Lothian alone. The 
Workman was as sentimental as the Scot: till he dis- 
covered his social ambitions. But now, Labour is too 
much in earnest to be staved off with political Liberal- 
ism. At Corstorphine, heckling has brought exaspera- 
tion to the highest quarters: a scene for the gods. 
And the Working Members are not, for the present, an 
unpleasant phenomenon. They have given us, to begin 
with, three seats: and Mr. Burns’ promotion, at least, 
is in no wise a bad thing. He is better in the House 
than out of it: and he is like to be a stumbling-block to 
our enemies. Moreover, in the long run, his constituents 
must be ours: for we cannot rely upon villadom alone. 
Some day Home Rule will be dead. But 'Toryism is not, 
therefore, to be forgotten. Meantime, we have nothing, 
so far, to quarrel with in the composition of the House, 
except that certain Anti-Opiumites have been returned. 
Mr. Naoroji is a concession (equally) to the good folk 
of Clapham and to the bilious and uninstructed rough. 
All concessions are unpleasant. But there be that, 
rather than listen to a strong Englishman, would be 
governed by a Baboo. Now Mr. Naoroji is not a 
Baboo :—though the impression that he is something 
of the sort was the alleged reason for his election. The 
Gladstonians are a weak crew, and extraordinarily mixed. 
But the weaker and the more mixed the better for us 
and for the country. We have lost Mr. Baumann and 
Mr. Maclean—for a time: but we have fifty as good as 
they. Presently, when the elections and Home Rule 
are equally forgotten,—when (that is) we have built 
up our ultimate majority, the new member for Oxford 
is to show us how to re-make the Army. And till that 
day comes, shall we not know how to speak with our 
enemies in the gate ? 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S MISTAKE 


N the book which exhausted the brains of Sir Geoy e 
‘Trevelyan, it is somewhere recorded that Macaulay 
once remarked upon Peel's incapacity to understand 4 
certain charge persistently brought against him. He 
never could be made to see that political opponents 
thought it dishonest in him to go fooling all kinds 
of supporters to the top of their bent, and then, 
having got office by their means, proceed to throw 
them over. A similar incapacity seems to inflict Sir 
Robert’s nearest representative to-day. One must 
not run the comparison too close, for the elder man’s 
tergiversations were not made to get office, and the 
worst of all was made in spite of the knowledge 
that it must keep him out of office. Still, there 
are points of likeness between Sir Robert and Mr. 
Gladstone, and one is a common incapacity to under- 
stand what their critics dislike in them. This very 
week Mr. Gladstone made a long speech at Dal- 
keith. For the most part that speech is spongy and 
in nowise to the point—is full of talk about all sorts 
of things which Scotsmen like to hear of, and _ js 
barren of definite statement. What is to be done 
with a gentleman who spends precious time on vague 
speculations whether John Knox, Andrew Melville, 
and Alexander Henderson would or would not have 
gone to the Established Kirk on the Sabbath ? For our 
part we should like to hear ‘the said John’ on Mr, 
Gladstone's alliance with Archbishop Walsh. He would 
‘be lyk to ding that pulpit to blads, and fly out of it, 
we imagine; but ‘tis an idle speculation. This and 
much else may be left to form a part of experience to 
the audience at Dalkeith. 
But in the very middle of the rigmarole there is one 
really curious and withal brief passage, wherein the 
speaker seems to have set himself to make a species of 
apology. The text is the Irish question, and the dis- 
course is vague ; still you do make out that Mr. Glad- 
stone is endeavouring to explain how at the end of °S5 
it was possible for him to become a Home Ruler, and 
yet remain an honest man. ‘This is so very much the 
kind of case one would like to see argued and not taken 
for granted that you linger over the passage with some 
attention. Nor do you altogether waste your time; 
for, though nothing new is gained, yet to careful read- 
ing the speech ‘does yield a rather particularly good 
statement of Mr. Gladstone’s views concerning the whole 
duty of politicians. What he says of Ireland, and then 
applies to Scotland, is something like this :—Whenever 
a party in the House is so strong that you must have 
its help to form a working majority, it is competent to 
an honest politician to give it what it wants without 
the least regard to his previous acts and declarations. 
This honest politician refrained from talking about 
those happy days of Ireland’s Parliamentary indepen- 
dence concerning which he blundered so the other day. 
He only pointed out that Ireland had clamoured for this 
thing and the other—and got them; and that then she 
clamoured to such purpose for Home Rule that he felt 
she must have her way in that matter also, ‘ And 
you Scotsmen,’ he went on to say, ‘ have only to go and 
do likewise; and you too will have your way. Not 
from me of course. Ireland has me for the rest of my 
life. But still, you ought to have whatever you want; 
and, in the meantime, vote for me and Home Rule.’ 
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scotland has a right to Home Rule, in fact, because 
whenever a majority of Scottish members happens to 
belong to the minority in the Imperial Parliament that 
majority 1s liable to be outvoted. Mr. Gladstone did 
not explain whether or not this moral right is suspended 
whenever the little majority forms part of the big one. 
We incline to the belief that this is honest—as the 
word is rather loosely used. Mr. Gladstone docs 
think this attitude of his quite honourable. He does 
not see himself, and does not believe that others can 
really see, how it is anything but straightforward and 
warrantable for a politician, to stand by the wayside 
remarking, ‘Put me in office and you shall have 
whatever you want, Home Rule if you like, and also 
Disestablishment if you like. I opposed the first till 
it grew strong, and now you see lam forit. I said that 
the Church in Wales and in England is one and indi- 
visible; but the Welsh want Disestablishment, the Welsh 
have votes and are open to a bargain, and who so well 
disposed to Welsh Disestablishment as William Ewart 
Gladstone now ? This honest politician does not see that 
all these changes of his are ‘changes which are sudden 
and precipitate, changes which are accompanied with 
a contemptuous repudiation of the former self, changes 
which are systematically timed and attuned to the 
interest of personal advancement, changes which are 
slurred over or denied. ‘The words are his own: as 
Mr. Chamberlain reminded him at Manchester on 
Tuesday : they exactly describe that career in which one 
‘cause’ after another has been taken up as soon as it 
might be trusted to lead to office. But we do not sup- 
pose that they will give their author a single twinge. 
He is not the man to grow pale, as Peel did, when 
Macaulay told him that he was ‘doing penance for 
the disingenuousness of years.. Mr. Gladstone would 
answer that he has never changed except on a clear 
prospect of gain, and he would think the reply suffi- 
cient. What he does not see, what he never will see, 
is that this is precisely the charge against him. He 
has become a common demagogue, and he does not 
know it. Long ago there were men who saw that this 
was his true character. Macaulay saw it, and so did 
Bagehot. Now the only man who does not see it is 
Mr. Gladstone himself. From him it is, and it will be, 
hidden : because, being a demagogue in grain, he does 
sincerely believe that whatever wins him votes is right, 
and he has not yet wholly failed to secure the votes. 


BOOTH’S APOLOGISTS 


\HERE is no phrase that stinks so loudly in the 
nostrils of the prudent man as ‘ the truth about. 
When the sentimentalist sets forth in a fury of dogma- 
tic indignation to tell ‘ the truth’ about anything, you 
will scrutinise his statements with more than common 
care, if you be wise. Sure of his facts, he need not 
herald them with so portentous a title; and Mr. 
Arnold White, who takes up the cudgels for the Booth 
Hierarchy, proves, not only by the arrogance of bis 
head-line, but by his entirely partial presentment of the 
case that he is as unsound a guide as can be found. It 
18 possible indeed to protest toomuch. Every man who 
overworks and starves his family, as ‘ General’ Booth 
does, according to Mr. White and Professor Huxley, 
18 not necessarily an angel from heaven. And though 
Mr. White makes much of the horror inspired in his 
VOL, VII, 
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breast by the strains of evangelical brass bands, his 
reference to ‘that subtle aroma that comes only from 
the higher forms of spiritual life’ shows conclusively 
that, despite his protests, he approaches the ‘ General’s’ 
pet scheme in a right spirit of other-worldliness. 
Mr. White sets out to prove: (1) The ‘ General’s’ 
integrity ; and (2) The ‘ General’s’ competence. ‘The 
two qualities are one: for he that would accept the 
savings of the poor without an absolute confidence 
that he knew how to put them to the best possible use 
is a bigger scoundrel than a fraudulent banker or the 
promoter of a bubble company. In such a case failure 
is rather a crime than a misfortune, and so miserable a 
pitfall is philanthropy that it is a public duty to re- 
gard every new scheme with pitiless suspicion. The 
apologist of Salvation insists that the Booths make 
little or nothing out of the administration of the 
Army; that the ‘General’ cannot pocket a fiver for 
travelling expenses without asking for it. A fact 
so obvious as this one scarce needs the stating. What 
we should like to know—and what we are not told— 
is, how often and to what tune does the ‘ General’ trou- 
ble the cashier to make good his ‘ necessary expenses * ’ 
On one page Mr. White asserts that the ‘General’ 
receives not a penny from the funds of the Army; 
on another he confesses that his travelling ex- 
penses are all paid out of the money wrung from a 
self-denving public. And, as an admirer has already 
put the ‘General’ beyond the reach of want by settling 
a comfortable income upon him, it is quite easy to see 
how the good man may still make something out of 
philanthropy without ‘the collusion of at least five 
men of high character.” The charge that ‘General’ 
Booth travels round the world ‘in style’ at the Army's 
expense seems to arouse his champion’s indignation : 
but the truth of the charge is freely admitted, the pro- 
ceeding is excused by a pitiful appeal ad misericordiam. 
Yes, it is true that ‘ General’ Booth travels in comfort 
and luxury, wherever he goes; that he has made the 
grand tour with a pompous magnificence which would 
befit a royal progress; that he once chartered a special 
steamer at a cost of £200. But then he is an old man, 
and luxury ‘leaves him in the most efficient state for 
work. A burglar might use the same argument. ‘ Give 
me a good dinner, we can hear this tradesman murmur, 
‘and I shall crack my cribs with a lighter heart.’ No 
doubt the ‘ General’ made his special steamer pay. Ad- 
vertisement is invaluable, to a philanthropist as to a 
soap-boiler. But why Mr. White should roundly assert 
in the face of facts adduced by himself that the 
‘General’ receives no ‘remuneration’ is inexplicable 
even in a sentimentalist. Is it customary for men of 
Mr. Booth’s position and class to travel the world over 
in ease and with the dignity of a suite? Isa free 
bank-holiday in Northern Europe no ‘remuneration ’ 
to a street-preacher? If it be true, indeed that Mr. 
Booth’s journeys are undertaken at the cost and charge 
of the Army, then is it obvious that the ‘General’ 
lives the best part of every year gratis and in comfort. 
But doubtless when his yacht is cruising the fjords, 
it is a solace to him to remember that his family 
‘barely take enough food to keep body and soul 
together.’ Does starvation, we wonder, leave them ‘in 
the most efficient state for work ?” 
But the larger question is still unanswered. Is Mr. 
Booth competent to spend the public money? Mr, 
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White, whose observation does not seem too keen or 
fresh, says that the ‘General, like Napoleon, knows 
how to surround himself with able officers. On the 
other hand Mr. Gaskell, finds that the officers, 
who manage the manifold schemes, * have not even an 
elementary knowledge of social problems. However, 
to prove their anxiety to part body from soul, the 
officers at Hadleigh live in semi-detached villas at a 
cost of £1400, while those Submerged, whom they 
stimulate to work, wear ever ‘an extraordinary happy 
look upon their faces... We seem to have heard that 
In a single year, 074,170 has 
This 


princely sum allows 260 men to live in the comfort 


ancient gag before. 
been spent, or invested, in the farm colony. 


which immunity from anxiety ensures. Several hundreds 
more have sojourned for a while, and passed out again 
into a cold, hard world. What has become of them, 
what they have achieved to justify their holiday in the 
country—that we are not told. And it is difficult indeed 
to suggest any profit which could come from this lavish 
expenditure. ‘The * General” has himself remarked that 
the capital sum is already wasted unless £30,000 be in- 
stantly forthcoming. How toseparate from a criminal 
offence risk £74,000 
Shall 
we pronounce him competent who throws such a 
hatful into an Essex marsh, shifts the re- 
sponsibility for its miscarriage on to the world’s 
And, even if 


the recklessness which would 


on the off chance of next year's generosity ? 
and 


refusal to throw good money after bad ? 
the scheme were a triumphant success, what were the 
result? <A handful of ruffians saved from a naturally 
ordained death, and encouraged to sully the race with 


offspring thriftless and shifty as themselves! a hundred 


or two of criminals converted to a shrieking gospel of 


What that means J7he 
The callous 


hysteria and sentimentality ! 
Newgate Calendar is eloquent to prove. 
criminal is not beyond hope, but the sentimental variety 
is potent for evil, until haply he come to the gallows. 
Surely the ‘General’s’ is a noble record, and worthy 
of many a grand tour! 


IN AFGHANISTAN 


NHE latest news concerning Afghanistan—though 
hardly so momentous as the telegrams would indi- 
cate—is in nowise satisfactory. In brief, the Ameer’s 
troubles appear to be three-fold :—(1) an abated exodus, 
with Russian encouragement, of the Northern Hazaras ; 
(2) sporadic disaffection throughout his dominions, not- 
ably among the Central Hazaras ; and (5) a defeat at 
the hands of the chief of the Bajour, in consequence of 
sundry wanton encroachments upon the latter's territory. 
That is the sum total of Abdurrahman’s vexations; a 
total none the less deplorable because the items are 
mostly of his own seeking. 

The complicity of Muscovite irregulars in the Hazara 
flight cannot be gainsaid; so the explanations from 
St. Petersburg aim at extenuation rather than denial. 
‘The headmen, it appears, would escape not the Afghan 
tax-gatherer but the cholera. ‘Vhe officer in command of 
the ‘Turcoman (or Cossack) raid was a_ hot-headed 
youngster (already under censure for insubordination), 
who seized an opportunity afforded by tie Governor- 
General's absence from ‘I’ranscaspia, and has since been 
degraded and repudiated. Now, these statements are 
by no means lacking in plausibility; but is not the 
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Unauthorised Agent, who is disavowed in case of 
failure, a fairly familiar personage in Russian Frontje, 
annals? And is not the northward move of the 
Hazaras very similar to that of the Djemshidis Jas 
year? Is there not, in fact, a marked tendency on the 
part of the semi-nomadic population above Herat to 
exchange the grinding tyranny of Abdurrahman {oy 
{he more equal despotism of Alexander III, ? Clearly, 
the hegira was seriously meant; and the question 
naturally arises, Will the stroke be followed up ? Now, 
ever since the ambitious and anti-English Kuropatkin 
was made ruler of Transcaspia in lieu of Komaroff, the 
well-informed have anticipated a renewal of the for- 
ward policy—abandoned after the Penjdeh. Again, 
there is Professor Vambcry’s most pertinent article jn 
The Nineteenth Century to remind you that of late the 
situation in Central Asia has been by no means so 
stationary as is commonly supposed :—that is, to say 
nothing of the adventure in the Pamirs, the Persian 
province of Khorasan at the other end of the boundary 
has been honeycombed by Russian intrigue ; moreover, 
Khorasan is the natural basis and provision-ground 
In brief, Afghanistan is 
flanks. But further 
groping would certainly be stayed by a second spell 
of famine on the Volga, still more by Lord Salis- 


for a descent upon Herat. 


menaced in front and on both 


bury’s return. The incident looks ugly ; but it need 
not of necessity prove the beginning of the end. 

Can we rely upon Abdurrahman ata pinch? Well, 
better judgment and true interest would naturally in- 
cline the grandson of Dost Mohammed towards the 
But he is a 
buffer-prince, and an Oriental to boot, so that double- 


dealing is second nature with him. 


Empress who placed him on the throne. 


Otherwise no 
process of thought can account for his constant inter- 
ferings with the peoples between the Hindu Kush and 
Peshawur, despite the sternest warnings of the Indian 
Government. His last enterprise, that against Umra 
Khan of Bajour,is the most overtly insolent of all, and 
he has been duly reprimanded by Lord Lansdowne. 
But the Afridis are restless—owing, it is said, to 
promptings from Cabul ; and the like news comes from 
the Kuram Valley and the Gomul Pass. Now, the Ameer 
is far too astute a statesman to imagine that his 
dominions would be consolidated by the taking in of 
other elements of chaos, when he can barely control the 
In truth his conduct is 
only intelligible on the theory that he desires to curry 


Sirdars, his nominal subjects. 


favour with the ‘Tzar by exhibitions (insincere) of 
ability and will to gall the side of our Empire. The 
Viceroy’s command, that he shall restrict himself to his 
proper sphere—supported, if necessary, by an armed 
demonstration—may be trusted to bring him to a 
healthier mind. For, though excess of cunning may 
counsel temporary insubordination, he is well aware that 
his permanent salvation can only come through con- 
fidence in the good faith of Britain. 

To conclude : Russia will menace and undermine so 
long as Abdurrahman lives, but she will hardly venture 
on the grand assault: unless, indeed, his iron rule 
should so exasperate his subjects that they rise en masse 
But the tribes are hopelessly 
disunited ; their sovereign is an adept at governing by 


and hurl him into exile. 


division—is supported besides, by stout and staunch ad- 
herents, The peril lies in the fact that himself is advanced 
in years, with a constitution weakened by disease: so 
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that the crisis may come as a thief in the night. For 
a vacancy on the musnud of Cabul cannot be filled 
without a civil war; a war in which the Two Powers 
concerned must play active parts, nor will these parts, 
in all human probability, be confined to diplomacy. 
Russia has a dangerous candidate in safe keeping in 
Ishak Khan; ourselves might act less unadvisedly in 
supporting Ayub, who proved himself a man of his 
hands upon the bloody field of Maiwand. It behoves 

then, to be on the alert; and to that end the 
occupation of Sistan, as recommended by Professor 
Vambéry, is worthy of most careful consideration. ‘The 
Northern Frontier, as defined by the Commission, and 
the pillars thereof must be left to take care of them- 
selves; at least they constitute a real ‘ sacred covenant,’ 
and their violation would make a flagrant casus belli. 
From the North-East we have to fear pettifogging 
aggression at worst, and consequent litigation ; for no 
serious expedition could penetrate through the Pamirs. 
But on the side of Persia the enemy is securing a strong 
strategic position, and a counter-check alone will pre- 
vent him from becoming impregnable. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF COMMERCE 
1 ig imperial Institute has had an early object- 


lesson, which should be taken on the instant to 
its heart. Six years ago the Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition was celebrated by a congress of delegates from 
the Chambers of Commerce in all parts of the I-mpire. 
On that occasion the little civic parliaments, that regu- 
late the conditions of trade in its innumerable British 
centres, fused into a federation with an ampler outlook 
and ampler powers. ‘Ihe time had come to generalise 
pon the laws and practice of trade, and the functions 
of the delegates were rendered co-extensive with the 
Queen’s dominions. It was no more a legislative 
than it was a judicial assembly ; but, nevertheless, the 
result was sufficient to justify a repetition of the experi- 
ment, and last week the Second Congress met in the 
precincts of the Merchant ‘Taylors’ Hall to renew its 
deliberations. It is a pity that six years have inter- 
vened between the two meetings : considering the con- 
stitution of the Congress and the importance of its 
debates and issues, it might very well be convoked 
somewhat oftener, and the Imperial Institute should 
see to this. Here is its very first privilege. For the 
agenda of the four days’ session in the City included 
topics of so varied and essential an interest to all 
devout Imperialists that the theatre of the discussion 
might well have been the new building at South Ken- 
sington. It is a pity the authorities of the Institute 
missed this chance of inauguration. Indeed, the import- 
ance of this Congress is not easily over-estimated, and, 
though nothing should come of its resolutions, they 
confront us as very conspicuous signs in the sky. It 
Was inevitable, of course, that the decimal system should 
have been commended to our attention, as also that 
Boards of Conciliation to settle disputes between 
masters and men should have been approved. ‘These 
and many other ‘burning’ problems were tackled by 
the C ongress ; but, after all, the most vital episode in 
the proceedings was the debate on F’ree-'T'rade. 
The declension from Cobden is the most notable 
characteristic in modern economics, ‘he fetish set up 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws was for a consider- 
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able time every man’s god, but it is now in danger of 
becoming a purely academic cult. England against 
the world, was a highly patriotic cry in the wars of 
King George, but a single-handed struggle against the 
commerce of other nations has worn away the patience 
of the country, and your McKinley Bills are just about 
the last straw. ‘The Great Republic, it is argued, 
‘has flourished on Protection, and perhaps the most 
prosperous of our colonies is Protecting Victoria. 
Sharpen our weapons, and let us fight on fair terms.’ 
As ea matter of fact we have had the questions threshed 
out times beyond number, and such as phrases ‘ Recipro- 
city, ‘ Fair-Trade, and the rest, are torn to rags; but 
through it all the reaction against the Cobdenite has 
grown and strengthened so steadily that, whereas Mr. 
James Lowther was once the laughing-stock of his 
colleagues, now Lord Salisbury has the courage to 
suggest that we may have been martyrs for an idea. 
The reaction takes two directions, in each of which the 
Free-Traders would head it off and destroy it. We 
are offered Protection from two points of view : both in 
the form of preferential duties within the Empire to 
the benefit of all British subjects, and as a retaliation 
against the foreigner, for his confusion. ‘The urgency 
of these questions is now so great that out of its four 
davs the Congress devoted all but three to their dis- 
cussion. ‘There was no doubt as to the feeling of the 
delegates in favour of acloser commercial union between 
the mother country and her dependencies; Lord Brassey's 
motion to that effect was carried in a twinkling. But 
when from this general and vague pronouncement, 
pledging to no particular theory or line of action, they 
passed to a debate upon Free-Trade the members 
at once fell into two parties. People don’t shed their 
traditions very readily, and the iconoclast’s is not 
an easy life. ‘The Chambers of Commerce have still a 
sturdy antipathy to Protection, but it is surely signifi- 
cant that Sir Charles Tupper’s amendment in favour of 
a preferential duty not exceeding five per cent. obtained 
the support of 34 against 79. When the vote was 
taken ‘by chambers’ and not by delegates, fifty- 
five were against Sir Charles and thirty-three with him. 
This is still more significant. The amendment would, 
of course, have committed the Congress to Protection, 
and would have amounted to a revolution, from which 
timid spirits might well shrink. But that an even 
larger number of the delegates had their doubts may be 
gathered from the division on an abstract resolution in 
favour of Free-'Trade, to which fifty-eight assented and 
forty-three were opposed ; or in ‘ chambers ° forty-seven 


and thirty-four. ‘This is most significant of ail. 


*SIEGFRIED’ 


TRNHE crowded houses at Covent Garden, foregathered 

to endure their Wagnerian tetralogy W ednesday 
by Wednesday—as they might foregather to endure any 
social function if only it were according to the fashion— 
are nearing the end of their very dreary ordeal: 
Das Rheingold, with its aquariums and rainbows, has 
passed, and Die Walkiire, with its lightnings and magic 
lanterns: and now Sicgfreid. ‘The composition of this 
opera—in its dramatic and musical construction—per- 
haps represents most fully and typically Wagner's 
dramatic and musical achievement. Here his concep- 


tion of ‘situation’ in drama, his organisation of the 
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orchestra, his development of melody, his use of the 
leit-motif, are all made prominently and self-consciously 
evident; by subtle hints of audacious certitude he 
seems to throw down his gage and defy theorists in every 
notable passage of the work. Now the excuse of opera 
is music. ‘The very elements of the vocal conventions, 
which necessarily touch every possible operatic theory, 
restrain and bind the operatic dramatist under tremen- 
dous penalties. Something is to be sacrificed—either 
verisimilitude or splendid musical possibilities. Of old 
they chose to sacrifice verisimilitude even to the verge 
of the grotesque ; Wagner sacrifices his musical possi- 
bilities, so far as the human voice is concerned, to the 
completion of baldness. And of old they were right ; 
right, ridiculously right, because this truth was appre- 
ciated to its full value: that since the excuse of opera is 
music, and since the very fact of setting human crea- 
tures to sing their simulated emotions is a direct 
defiance of verisimilitude, it matters little enough if 
verisimilitude be set at naught to a very large extent. 
Of course they went too far; of course the time came 
when, by the common exaggerations of every true 
artistic theory, the grotesqueness of the drama began 
to overbalance even the beauty of the music. And 
therewith came Wagner, Prophet and Reformer, to 
overset the balance in so contrary a spirit that at last, 
when his theories have blossomed to their full flower, 
the human voice, as in Siegfried, has been shorn of all 
its combined excellences: the duet has become a 
succession of single musical phrases, the chorus is 
abolished and destroyed, and all life is oppressed by a 
plethora of strings and reeds and kettledrums. 

This exaggeration of what may be called the conver- 
sational theory of music, whereby in a stroke the 
operatic composer is deprived of half his resources, 
having been demonstrated as the one ineludible short- 
coming of Sieg fried, it remains to see how Wagner has 
acquitted himself by the sole aid of his orchestra and 
the single human voice. And before turning, as we 
shall presently turn, to some analysis of the effect of 
one long and representative passage of this opera, it 
would be well to record some general impression. It 
is impossible of course to deny a certain brilliancy to 
most of the orchestration and the vocal accompani- 
ments. Wagner has had multitudinous imitators, 
servile disciples, some with a genuine musical talent, 
yet none has been able to effect quite what he effected. 
None probably had a tithe of his industry or audacity ; 
but here there is something more than industry and 
audacity. Miserably convinced in great part though 
one may be, that, since there is so little to stir the 
sense of beauty, since the long pages lapse and lapse 
without one invitation to delight, the thing must be 
musically wrong, one is yet no less convinced, in this 
opera of Sieg fried, of a certain underlying power strug- 
gling to be free from beneath the load of dulness and 
eccentricity that is upon it. And you are here and 
there aware that this power has won its freedom and 
confronts you face to face, as it were. ‘lake for example 
the dramatically dismal scene, in the first act, of the 
cross-questioning between Mimi and Wotan. How the 
repetitions of the Valhalla /eit-motif and that of Mimi 
fatigue the brain that they would persuade of their 
greatness by reason of their ingenuity! But on the 
sudden, the time is changed, and in Mimi's answer 
Nothung heisst ein neidliches you note the amazingly 
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clever staccato accompaniment in syncopated triplets, 
an accompaniment quite melodious in its essential 
character and most exhilarating in its effect. Then 
follow slabs of dreariness; and the same obscured and 
leashed sense of power is observable until the morning 
music comes, bringing Mimi's curse of the sun; when 
once more the strength seems to gain its liberty and 
again is quickly fettered as it were to peer through the 
bars of its prison-house. Here in truth seems a psycholo- 
gical mystery worth the unravelling. But meanwhile it 
is to be carefully remembered that these words have 
sole application to the handling of the orchestra; and 
so overpoweringly does the band brood over the voice 
that for the most part it isa matter of small moment 
what notes each singer is uttering: indeed, such frag- 
ments of musical phrase as a hearing of the opera stores 
in the memory will invariably be found to be derived 
from the vocal accompaniment and not from the vocal 
part itself. Once more, therefore, and by the tracks 
which} lead one frankly to acknowledge a certain 
greatness in Wagner where a certain greatness exists, 
one is the more strongly convinced that his exaggeration, 
his ludicrous lack of a proportional sense, are fatal to 
his general operatic theories. 

‘Yo make a precise judgment, however, of the chang- 
ing effect of this music of Sieg/ried upon the impartial 
mind, it is both more interesting and more just to 
record the varying impressions to be derived from some 
long and perfectly representative passage. Tor such a 
purpose one would scarcely select what to a first thought 
might seem most desirable, the song of the forging of 
Siegfried’s sword. Admirable in some ways, for a cer- 
tain furious rollick, as that song is, there is too little 
variety in it for illustration in miniature of the large 
impression for which Wagnerian opera is in its cul- 
mination responsible. Such a passage is rather to 
be found in the second act, after Mimi has left 
Siegfried alone, before his fight with the ridiculous 
dragon. ‘The passage opens with a monotonous and 
tranquil movement divided between two whole tones, 
which, being neither beautiful nor dull, is more interest- 
ing than the part assigned to Siegfried as he maunders 
dully about his mother ; you are pulled up suddenly by 
the very jerky Mimi motif, which begins to be exces- 
sively tiresome ; a quiet pause follows, and above a 
rushing and most interesting accompaniment a few bars 
of the dowdiest commonplace are taken by the voice ; 
then a dry and unspeakably dull passage swims up, fed 
by a worn and battered motif’ long held for dead and 
buried, but concluding with a brief phrase, exquisitely 
modulated, prefacing the no less beautiful introduction, 
fully developed at the outset and gaily decorated, to the 
bird passages. ‘lhe thing lasts too briefly, for above the 
changes which are thus beautiful in their effect among 
the strings, there drifts the simulated song of the 
bird. Now, this bird is peculiarly terrible; for the 
melody is in the orchestra assigned to such reeds as most 
nearly imitate the voice of a bird, whereas the intervals 
of its melody are impudently Wagnerian. ‘The effect 
is indescribable : the thing seems neither real nor artifi- 
cial, and leaves a perplexed impression that is wholly 
one of irritation ; moreover, the ugly melody soaring 
shrilly as it does above the lovely orchestration results 
in a cacophany which is absolutely inartistic and un- 
musical, ‘There is no need to dwell upon the absurd 
comedy which follows: when Siegfried attempts to answer 
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the bird upon a reed imperfectly cut ; having no alliance 
with beauty, and being merely a form of pantomimic 
wit, the thing may be dismissed. Siegfried’s address to 
the bird follows, which, though irregular in construction, 
and rather provincial, national, German, in character, is 
a fine musical idea broadly treated and brought to a 
reasonable issue. His attempts upon the horn which 
follow are characteristic in spirit, resulting, as they do, 
in one fine phrase and many bad ones. But from this 
point we are plunged into despair ; with a crash the 
orchestra runs away upon a series of loud phrases hideous 
in harmony and lacking every grace ; and so, with the 
entrance of Fafner, the passage ends. Let these changes 
be noted with care, and their general effect, expanded 
from miniature, may assuredly be taken for the general 
effect of Steg fried. 


AN ARCHDEACON IN TROUBLE 


N the current Contemporary, Archdeacon Farrar, 
I writing with the best and most Christian motives 
—(for, as he says, ‘There never was more need for 
charitable forbearance *)—holds the greater number of 
his clerical brethren up to scorn: (1) because they are 
so superstitious, and (2) because himself is half censured 
and half pitied for not interfering vigorously enough 
with certain usages, whose effect, if they persist in obtain- 
ing, will be a cleavage between the intellectual and the 
religious life; in other words, to force the writer 
back upon the army of ‘ General’ Booth. 

Let us admit with Archdeacon Farrar that the 
Ritualist curate is capable of some folly and of much 
unwisdom. But why insult the poor gentleman as this 
very Venerable writer—Archdeacon but no Priest, as 
himself remarks of himself—insults him here? Why 
appeal to the Apostolic maxim of brotherly love and 
then go on to bespatter your rival with quotations 
from some of the worst pieces of bigotry of a bygone 
age? Ritualistic practices go on in many of our 
Churches on the compulsion of an economic demand 
on the part of the laity which, for good or evil 
reason, admires a lively service and is content to 
pay for one. But if Dr. Farrar and his friends 
really desire to apply a remedy, the cure is in their 
hands. When they have somewhat reformed their 
own vision the public will contemplate with sympathy 
their attempt to correct the eyesight of their brethren. 
Britain is still Protestant in the sense that she is 
opposed to priestcraft and intolerance, whether Calvin- 
istic or Catholic. But some recent antics on the part 
of Evangelicals and Dissenters have greatly discredited 
their cause. And so far as Episcopal Evangelicism is 
concerned, no man is more responsible than Dr. Farrar 
himself. Yet if he be the chief of sinners, he is by no 
means the only one in his flock. ‘The twaddle about the 
sinfulness of one’s glass of beer, the offensive attacks 
upon Ritualism—these follies and the like have caused 
a revolt against the degenerate Protestantism of the 


Establishment. And it is the same, but to a greater 
extent, with the Protestantism outside, which is now on 
a hopeless down-grade. For all the eloquent talk of 
Messrs. Guinness Rogers, Hugh Price Hughes, and 
other priests of a declining faith, the Protestant Non- 
conformity which once governed London, and forty 
years ago was a great political force, counted at tie 
Metropolitan polls this week for just nothing at all. 
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And ’tis natural. Englishmen are still not so degenerate 
as to reck one straw of the teachers whose Sunday mes- 
sage is that the heart of man is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked, while their Monday affirma- 
tion is that all sin and misery will flee the world when 
the landlord is plundered of his own; not one straw, 
we say, of the men who, speaking as the exponents of 
Him who asked another, ‘ Who made’ me a judge and 
divider over thee ?’ are yet impudent enough to contend 
that Christianity pure and undefiled consists in the con- 
trol of the civic police by a caucus of crotchet-mongers 
and that he that saith them nay shall be excommunicate 
with Mr. Bompas, Q.C. 

The average layman is neither Puseyite nor Church 
Times man: far from it; though the party has got 
many a recruit from the bastard Protestantism of to- 
day, thanks to the cant of the agitator, and the cultus 
of Booth. Yet the average layman does see that your 
High Church parson tries his best to make his services 
attractive ; that, if he have his ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal fads, he does not air them with the unctuousness of his 
evangelical and Nonconformist brothers ; that, be his the 
true creed or the other, he holds to it with unflinching 
consistency; and last but not least that he is far less 
concerned about Christian tea-drinkings and social pru- 
riency than his brethren aforesaid, and in a quiet and 
unostentatious way he does good work among the poor. 
His Church History and his vestments and the rest may 
excite a smile; but his persecution at the hands of 
brethren far lazier, more fanatical, and (as in the case 
of Dr. Farrar) more gullible and superficial than him- 
self, ensure him the support and encouragement of 
thousands his theology and his ritual might otherwise 
repel. 

In truth Archdeacon Farrar, if he must write articles 
in magazines, should betake him to the elevation 
of his Protestant brethren, from William Booth to 
Hugh Price Hughes. Let him impress upon them 
the fact that, if Protestantism has lost its hold on 
the country, the sin lies at the doors of them that have 
turned the creed of heroes and statesmen to uses merely 
prurient, fanatical, and partisan. Let him purge his 
fold of the Tartuffes of political dissent and the Paul 
Prys of Evangelical Christianity, and the Sacerdotalism 
he loathes may give him way. Or, if he will not, or 
cannot, do this, let him at least hesitate before he again 
holds up to ridicule the one section in his Church 
which, even though it do associate its disciples with 
something that is intolerant and much that is reaction- 
ary, at least endeavours to live the true life, and will 
stoop to make itself neither the advertisement agent 
of the professional Salvationist nor a tool of political 
Puritanism. 


THE NEW MEPHISTO 


OUNT TOLSTOI has long been very angry with 
the world as God, in Whom he believes with all 

his strength, has seen fit that it should develop and 
endure; and, as is known, he is wont to put off 
his wrath by instalments as it were in the monthly 
magazines. Such an instalment adorns the pages of the 
current New Review, and herefrom it would appear 
that nothing can go right until the race give over the 
eating of meat, the wearing of fine raiment, the in- 
habitation of luxurious beds and carpeted rooms, and 
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betake itself in a body to the practices of ‘ abste- 
miousness,’ which is, being interpreted, ‘ the setting free 
of a man from his own lusts, the subjugation of his 
own passions to the sceptre of reason. Without this 
virtue the higher life is impossible; indeed your beef- 
steak tendeth down to destruction, and your bedroom 
carpet is the way to Tophet. ‘lo pursue morality on a 
mutton chop and a pint of wine is to herd with the 
insane ; for mutton and morals are absolute incon- 
gruities—nay, are essentially and unalterably ant- 
agonistic as Satan and Michael. You may think not, 
but that is just your ignorance. Count 'Tolstoi has 
gone about a slaughter-house in full blast, and the 
experience has convinced him that, to begin with, it is 
very cruel indeed to take the life of oxen and sheep. 
To see the poleaxe and the knife in use is, it would 
seem, to turn vegetarian incontinent, and, further, to 
divine that to kill for eating’s sake is, not only to 
practice a very horrible form of cruelty but also—and 
this perhaps is still more important—to make that 
odious and useless thing, the Cook, whether coloured 
or plain, a genuine agent of the devil. For everything 
that makes for ‘ pompeying ’ is antagonistic to morality ; 
nothing makes so mightily for ‘ pompeying*’ as the 
habit of dining; and as dining were impossible without 
the Cook, it follows that the Cook is the fons ct origo 
of all the ‘ pompeying’ that ever can, or ever will, be 
done. Obviously, then, the way to begin resisting the 
Evil One is to abolish this, his agent-in-chief. Get rid 
of the Cook, in fact, and you get rid of all incitements 
to the use-and-wont of an immoral life, and you may 
practice abstemiousness with a real chance of success. 
Your blood no longer fired with juice of meat; your 
brain no more bedevilled with malt and hops, and 
paraffin, and potato-spirit, you should very soon per- 
ceive that your tailor is superfluous; that clean sheets 
are vanity and vexation of spirit; that it is unchristian 
to indulge in bedroom carpets ; that the frequentation 
of women is neither necessary nor profitable. And 
that way safety lies. And the sooner you take it, the 
sooner will you be able to declare yourself a practical 
Christian. 

Count Tolstoi has been a great artist in his day, but 


he never had a more original concept than this one: of 


a flat-capped and white-aproned Mephistopheles, his 
range aglow with fire from the Pit, his saucepans 
seething with materials of sins and iniquities and 
crimes. For the rest, it is arguable that Master 
Alcofribas Nasier was a wiser man, as well as a better 
scholar, thaa Count Tolstoi, and that his Messer Gaster 
has immensely the advantage, alike in theory and in 
fact, of this new-fangled Demon Cook. On the other 
‘To 
Messer Gaster we owe whatever is best in life. But to 
Count Tolstoi, who has outlived his appetites—or all 
of them save one: the desire, to wit, of imposing his 
views upon his fellow creatures,and of seeing them as joy- 
less as himself—whatever is best in life is precisely that 
which must be crushed out of life ; till life itself succumb, 
and the globe roll tenantless to dissolution and the Crack 
of Doom. He wou!d suppress the Cook; and as the 
Cook includes both Housemaid, and Laundrymaid, both 
Tailor and Shoemaker, the Artist and the Engineer 
and the Medical Man, with the Poet, the Novelist, the 
Election Agent, the British Matron, the Antithesis 
thereof, in suppressing the Cook he leaves the world a 


hand, Count ‘Tolstoi is nothing if not consistent. 
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prey to himself and darkness and the Market-Gardener, 
‘The Slaughterman’s is a dreadful trade: argal, it must 
be abolished: argal, there shall be no more sheep, nor 
oxen, nor spring-chickens, nor Surrey ducklings, nor any 
live thing that is edible. ‘The Cook is the Flesh Trium- 
phant—that is, the sight of him making dinners for a 
world that can still eat is more than one old gentleman 
can endure: argal, put down the Cook, and with the 
Cook all them that minister to the needs and the de- 
lightsof Man. For Man has neither delights nor needs, 
He is here—especially when he has exhausted experience, 
and arrived at a highly respectable age—to prove his 
Maker a vastly inferior Intelligence to the author of 
Anna Karenina, and his Maker's morality (His own in- 
deed) but a poor thing in comparison to that of some 
with authority in the monthly magazines. 

‘The insane root that takes the reason prisoner : "—tis 
a terrible phrase, but,if Count 'Tolstoi do really represent 
the Vegetarian Conviction, it may fairly be said to apply 
to the domestic carrot. Men have argued that your 
Vegetarian must, ea necessitate, be a fool; or he would 
not, could not, outrage his stomach by turning Vege- 
tarian. ‘This hypothesis may be right or wrong. What 
is not doubtful is that one stayed with parsnips and 


also ex necessitate 





comforted exclusively with apples is 
—very noisy. He must still be talking, still finding 
solid blasphemy in beef, still nosing out the effects of 
mutton on certain columns in the Kegistrar-General’s 
returns; and perhaps it is a blunder to take him 
seriously at any time. But Count Tolstoi is one of the 
greatest artists in fiction that has ever lived; and, 
though there is little danger that the 'Tailless Fox will 
ever command a following except of those whose tails are 
not what they should be, it is a fact that the words of 
a great man in his dotage command attention, and must 
ever be visited with such disrespect as they may deserve. 
And the worst in this the fallacy is 
miserably old and silly and stale. Origen disdained 


case is, that 


clean sheets and lived on pulse; and Origen’s way of 
But the 
British Empire has become a fact since then; and the 


thinking was by no means peculiar to Origen. 


world is no more likely to end for Count 'Tolstoi’s sake 
and at Count Tolstoi’s bidding than Mr. Gladstone is 
likely to carry Home Rule for Ireland, or Sardou to 
descend to posterity arm in arm with Shakespeare. 


AN ELECTION SONG 


He cannot do a bit of harm. 
Our foreign policy will be 


— for Gladstone, name of charm! 


Committed to Lord Roseberee. 
And he will use his utmost care 

‘To keep our friendships as they air. 

Poor Ireland will he chop and change ? 
No, Healy Ireland will arrange, 

While ‘Tanner with a nod confirms 

If they are still on speaking terms. 

Then, as for gallant little Wales, 

The Welsh Parnell will hold the scales. 
The Labour Questions ? These, we know 
He leaves for younger men, and so 

Vote, vote for Gladstone, mighty shade ! 
Vote for his name, and undismayed, 

For he is an election cry 

And will not shape the policy | 
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MODERN MEN 
COLONEL HENRY 8. OLCOTT 


IS foible is antiquity: his grievance that he lives in 
the nineteenth century. What degree would satisfy 
him it were hard to say. The Middle Ages are far too 
recent, though they did hold something to his mind ; 
the early Christian centuries are but of yesterday ; even 
the Eleusinean Mysteries offend his taste by the raw- 
ness of their youth. An American, citizen of a republic 
fre-new and filled with all the modern conveniences, 
he cherishes a nauseated disgust against the century and 
all its works. Yet he is undoubtedly modern for all 
his venerable ambitionings. Every square inch of his 
personality is stamped ‘American.’ To ‘boom’ the 
ancients is a conception worthy of Phineas Barnum. 
But Colonel Olcott is no vulgar plagiarist, following in a 
beaten track. His method of running the show has touches 
of originality, has flavours, so to speak, adapted to the latest 
taste of an age of science—an age that is sick of itself, and 
longs for mystery. In the late H. P. B. he found his Fortune 
Teller, or Inspired Prophetess: while the place of moral and 
elevating wax figgers was taken by the Mahatmas. If he 
go down to history, it will be as the shadow of Mme. Blavat- 
sky and the slave of Koot Hoomi. For the lady was the 
stronger man. She seems to have found the Colonel in a 
state of ‘ psychological ’ babyhood, addling what brains he 
had with the manifestations of New England Spiritualists. 
His somewhat variegated career—as defender of the Union, 
lawyer, man about town—had passed into a phase of 
what may be called believerism, and the gifted Russian 
with her occult pretensions, her captivating auto- 
biography, her admirable temperament, was just the person 
to catch him. Their companionship was the effect of some 
pre-arranged harmony. Her admirable turn for fiction was 
completed by his insatiable appetite for gapeseed : his eapa- 
city for taking praise was matched by hers for giving it. 
Still, they had their tiffs, these two, and then the poor man 
knew his master. 

In his brilliant Indian career the two strains of militarism 
and attorneyism are beautifully apparent. His orations in 
praise of caste and universal brotherhood are red-hot with 
menacings against possible traducers; yet his weapons 
are not carnal but legal. When a bishop (the mildest 
mannered man that ever wore an apron) was reported to 
have spoken critically of the Colonel and his deity, nothing 
would serve but a public threat of prosecution. Indeed 
the production of threats was in those days an important 
branch of Colonel Olcott's activity ; but to do him justice 
he never allowed the deed to get into contrast with the 
word, Fuller enlightenment showed him, it would seem, 
that your Mahatma shuns the air of the Law Courts as 
too ‘modern’ and too ‘ electricity-laden’ for his oldworld 
constitution, Moreover, he was sorely tried. Analogies 
are everywhere—if you have but the wit to find them. 
Mme. Blavatsky and the late Dr. Begg, for example, look 
far enough apart; yet both were sticklers for ‘ spiritual 
independence’ for themselves and the reverse of it in 
others. The discovery of a certain cupboard apparatus 
for facilitating communication with the Unseen Powers 
was a rude shock to many true believers. Among them 
was the Colonel. To ordinary people the question was 
simply one of the genuineness or spuriousness of a heap of 
letters, apparently the work of the lady’s own hand but 
really—she declared—forged by another's. They were 
available ; the Courts were open, the public was all agog. 
The earthly part of Olcott had visions of a ‘ guid gangin’ 
law plea.” But the Mahatmas would have no Erastian- 
‘sm, and Oleott had to enlarge his capacity for belief. 
No doubt it was hard to bear; but a Yankee at hide 
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and seek with the Occult must be prepared for strange 
experiences. The outsider reserves his sympathy for the 
Madras Bar in whose tedious existence a live prophetess 
under cross-examination would have made a singularly 
pleasant break. 

Colonel Olcott is profoundly ignorant of Sanscrit, but 
that is no reason why he should not be a great authority 
as to the inner meanings of Sanscrit literature. Are there 
not translations? And do not the Mahatmas exist to keep 
the translators right ? Even Mme. Blavatsky, who knew so 
much, did not know much of Sanscrit herself. But she 
knew men, and she knew the Colonel ; and it was her rare 
good fortune to go from end to end of India with a man 
that looked a sage until he opened his mouth, when he 
replaced the impression by one of supreme honesty. 
}.:ven now there are comparatively few who doubt his good 
faith. But in verity his faith is all-too good. Never 
before, in Gentile or Jew, hath greater been found. He 
believes himself to have wrought so many marvels that 
they ceased long since to be wonderful to him. He has 
accomplished everything short of raising the dead, though 
bystanders pronounced his cures all failures. In truth he is 
the Champion Believer of the Age. No doubt he has got 
beyond Christianity, but his faith in Henry S. Olcott,in Mme. 
Blavatsky, and in Koot Hoomi has removed mountains of 
difficulty. His rejection of Christianity is because the creed 
does not make large enough claims on his credulity. 
Hinduism suits him better, but he is a Buddhist by choice. 
At one time, he cherished the ambition of reconcil- 
ing Brahminism and Buddhism, by demonstrating the 
unity (of Theosophical truth) found underlying these 
twain. It was a proud moment when the Buddhist 
Archbishop committed to his hand the task of writing 
a Shorter Catechism for young Buddhists; but Hindu- 
ism was a harder nut to crack. The Brahmins were 
too shrewd to quarrel with their champion ; and when 
he arrived in ‘Tinnevelli with his train of Buddhists, 
he was admitted to the Hindu Temple, something 
he called the Reconciliation of Religions was effected, 
a memorial tree was planted, and the Western Theole- 
gue took his departure: when the Brahmins subjected 
the temple to a thorough purification and fumigation. 
But what was that in comparison to the merging of 
Brahminism and Buddhism into the higher unity of 
Theosophy ? 

Mme. Blavatsky is dead and cremated: her reputation 
as a credible person having pre-deceased her by several 
years. The Coulomb Scandal, which burst the Mahatma 
bubble in India, and reduced Colonel Olcott to the dimen- 
sions of a dupe-extraordinary, was but the last of a long 
sequence of dubious episodes ; and those seven years of 
Thibet, where she sat at the feet of ancient Kirbis, turned 
out to be seven years of lean, unreputable widowhood in 
deboshed parts of Europe. But, so long as Blavatsky 
lived, Olcott had at least a fount of inspiration ; now that 

He has never a Mentor left 
to feed his mind with ideas ; but the man who helped to run 


she is dead, he has retired. 


the Mahatma show, though his was a strictly subordinate 
capacity, is still good enough to be a ‘ big draw’ out West. 
Has he not bearded bishops and got at governors? Has 
he not, in all innocence, held the candle while his pro- 
phetess ravaged Rajahs and circumvented Heaven-born 
civilians? Has he not wandered in missionary journeys 
many thousands of miles farther than ever the Apostle 
dreamed, and never once been stoned, nor beaten with 
rods, nor put in prison? Last of all, and best of all, has 
he not come out of the hurly-burly of deceiving and being 
deceived, of collapsible Mahatmas and sliding panels, of 
mended china and astral post offices, with a faith ingenuous 
and clean as a little child’s ? 
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FOR SEA-SIDE AND COUNTRY WEAR 
W HATEVER the treachery of our climate, now or 


never is the time to strike in the matter of out- 
door wear. All that are not already flown, are, or should 
be, fleeing. There remaineth not much rest for the people 
of the world. Such necessaries as etherealised robes d’in- 
térieur and radiant evening and dinner gowns do but wait 
to be nested in the great travelling-baskets that grow 
greater every year. Still, there is something to be done 
in outdoor provisioning, whether for moor or mountain, 
for river or sea. Something, it may be, requires to be 
looked to ; some essential to complete a golfing costume, 
some fishing-skirt, some set of tennis or boating flannels. 
Things sober and things smart are to be had for every 
taste and place. Nothing lacks but the seeing eye and 
the understanding ear: without which (or a genius in 
modisterie) all things are but as tinkling symbols. 

It is refreshing to note the clever re-adjustment of the 
brown holland of one’s youth, these long years past almost 
entirely superseded by satteens and other and sundry flimsi- 
calities. Its re-appearance gives a certain pleasure, its 
severe and satisfying simplicity is welcome; for it hath 
found a way which does finer justice to its special character 
than dead Yesterdays could do. It is better treated, 
better cut, and it looks ten times as well as when it was 
braided, double skirted, and generally hacked to pieces. 
Despite a certain harshness (its original sin), it shapes 
exceeding well under tailorly hands; it seems always 
to exhale a fresher, cleaner, tidier, more purposeful 
and ‘staying’ air than any other washing fabric; and 
its possibilities in the graceful and the becoming are vastly 
greater than might be supposed. It reaches iis extremity 
of perfection when it fits without a wrinkle, and is un- 
flinchingly plain. There is nothing much better for a cool 
travelling dress that may be easily washed and got up, and 
not too easily soiled and crushed. To look its trimmest 
the skirt should be plain, not too long, and finished with 
a deep hem, without frill or any other trimming whatsoever. 
The jacket, made open, should be three-quarter length, with 
largish holland-covered buttons, whose effect is decidedly 
good. The fancy may roam in the matter of vest or waist- 
coat: plain or spotted piqués, shirts and bodices in silk 
or flannel, flounced or tucked, light or dark, furnish an 
almost endless variety, and are a pretty finish provided 
only they be neat in make and not the least bit gaudy 
in effect. Such a costume will get up again with- 
out spoiling; it does not show the dust; it is cool in 
wear, it is suitable for every sort of exercise and travel, 
it is a novelty. The finishings are tan boots or shoes 
(which here look well), tan gauntlets and a speckled sailor 
hat. Guipure, or black or white, will doubtless be worn even 
with holland, but any blend will be avoided by those who 
would not ruin the character of the material. Guipure is a 
charming thing, but even in high places there is every 
danger of its being overdone. In others it is already an 
eyesore, so indiscriminate, persistent, and inappropriate is 
its use. It is another matter with tussore silk, which rather 
lends itself than not to good guipure and black velvet and 
the rest ; though tussore unadorned has a peculiar value. 
It is a fabric seldom in the background long. 

Now and again one of the white embroidered cottons 
(or muslins), so much admired not many seasons back, 
arises like a ghost from the past. Ce que c'est que la mode! 
It looks an altogether different thing ; and O the wearer— 
how looketh she! There are plenty of prettily striped 
cottons: many of them imitating the more costlier dress 
fabrics run upon of late. Cunningly fashioned, they look 
pleasing enough, though they do not carry that charm 
of novelty and unexpectedness the others did. Dark blue 
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serges and cloths, really good in colour and of first-rate 
quality, are never discredited, though ‘common js the 
common-place’ and unwisely conceived are the cheap imi- 
tations teeming in the path. A good navy cloth, or serge, 
cut by an artist hand, has a sort of distinction that nothing 
else can give nor anything take away. Newer than these 
and very attractive in their way, are white twilled funnels 
woven with sundry-coloured spots or sprigs : in jacket and 
skirt to match they look charmingly young and unsophisti- 
cated, and yet not wanting in elegance. A whole suit of 
extremely fine white flannel is wonderfully becoming to the 
right person; but it must be perfectly well made and the 
wearer must have a more than common distinction. There 
are exquisite prints and cottons with and without embroi- 
deries, and muslins of all patterns and hues; but the right 
thing in weather so rarely comes to do them honour that to 
buy them much is simply to fly in the face of meteorology, 
It is difficult to resist them, however: and your fine organ. 
dis over shimmering parti-coloured silks are a spectacle 
for goddesses to envy: a spectacle whose absolute back- 
ground is all of sunshine and terraced gardens and vistas 
of boskages and lawns. Thin flannels, serges, foulard, 
fine cheviots and home-spuns are as it were the daily 
bread of life; these others should, like bonbons, be but 
‘occasional.’ Walking gowns cut rather lower at the throat 
than erst are now and then on view, but it is not a fashion 
to catch on. The swan-throated English woman likes to 
protect her beauty at least by day; her sister should be 
only too glad to be collet-montée au possible. The Eton 
jacket, having seen better days, may now be encountered 
in a degraded state in many a crowded thoroughfare : 
unlike the original inspiration yet so painfully unmistake- 
able as to be plainly ripe for utter banishment. 

In hats and bonnets guipure, with no end of field and 
garden produce, is still much affected. Of some there is 
naught to say but good ; their accessories show so happy yet 
so daring a blend. Of others the less seen the better. 
Now that the eye has grown accustomed to the little doll- 
like crowns they are missed in absence. As for simple 
hats (or bonnets, as the case may be) for simple gowns, 
some are excellent to see and comfortable to wear ; and 
their garniture is not of the sort that is disconcerted by 
every breeze that blows, 


THE ETERNAL WHITHER 


TYXHERE was once an old cashier in some ancient City 

establishment, whose practice was to spend his 
yearly holiday in relieving some turnpike-man at his post, 
and performing all the duties appertaining thereunto. This 
was vulgarly taken to be an instance of mere mill-horse 
enslavement to his groove—the reception of payments; 
and it was spoken of both in mockery of all mill-horses 
and for the due admonishment of others. And yet that 
clerk belonged to the scanty class of clear-seeing persons 
who know both what they are good for and what they 
really want: he had discovered for himself, too, an unique 
method of seeing Life at its best, the flowing, hurrying, 
travelling, marketing Life of the Highway; the life of 
horse and cart, of tinker and bagman and all the cheery crea- 
tures that drink and chaffer together in the sun. To 
know what you would like to do is one thing ; to go out 
boldly and do it is another—and a rarer; and the sterile 
fields about Hell-Gate are strewn with the corpses of 
those who would an if they could. 

To be sure, being bent on the relaxation most congenial 
to one’s soul, it is possible to push one’s disregard for con- 
vention too far : as is seen in the case of another, though 
of an earlier generation, in the same establishment. In 
his office there was the customary ‘attendance-book, 
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wherein the clerks were expected to signeach day. Here 
his name one morning ceases abruptly from appearing ; he 
signs, indeed, no more. Instead of signature you find, a 
jittle later, writ in careful commercial hand, this entry : 
« Mr. —— did not attend at his office to-day, having been 
hanged at eight o'clock in the morning for horse-stealing.’ 
Through the faded ink of this record do you not seem to 
catch, across the gulf of years, some waft of the jolly 
humanity which breathed in this prince among clerks? 
A formal precisian, doubtless, during business hours ; but 
with just this honest love of horseflesh lurking deep down 
there in him—unsuspected, sweetening the whole lump. 
Can you not behold him, freed from his desk, turning to 
pursue his natural bent, as a city-bred dog still striveth to 
bury his bone deep in the hearth-rug? For no filthy 
lucre, you may be sure, but from sheer love of the pursuit 
itself! All the same, he erred ; erred, if not in taste, at 
least in judgment: for we cannot entirely acquit him of 
blame for letting himself be caught. 

In these tame and tedious days of the policeman ram- 
pant, our melancholy selves are debarred from many a sport, 
joyous and debonnair, whereof our happier fathers were 
free. Book-stealing, to be sure, remains to us; but 
every one is not a collector ; and, besides, ‘tis a diversion 
you ean follow with equal success all the year round. 
Still, the instance may haply be pregnant with sug-restion 
to many who wearily ask each year, what new place or 
pursuit exhausted earth still keeps for the holiday-maker. 
‘Tis a sad but sober fact, that the most of men lead flat 
and virtuous lives, departing annually with their family to 
some flat and virtuous place, there to disport themselves in 
a manner that is decent, orderly, wholly uninteresting, 
vacant of every buxom stimulus. To such as these a sug- 
gestion, in all friendliness : why not try crime? We shall 
not specify the particular branch—for every one must 
himself seek out and find the path his nature best fits him 
to follow ; but the general charm of the prospect must be 
evident to all. The freshness and novelty of secresy, the 
artistic satisfaction in doing the act of self-expression as 
well as it can possibly be done ; the experience of being 
not the hunter, but the hunted, not the sportsman, but 
the game ; the delight of comparing and discussing crimes 
with your pals over a quiet pipe on your return to town ; 
these new pleasures—these and their like—would furnish 
just that gentle stimulant, that peaceful sense of change 
so necessary to the tired worker. And then the fact, that you 
would naturally have to select and plan out your particular 
line of diversion without advice or assistance, has its own 
advantage. For, the moment a man takes to dinning in 
your ears that you ought, you really ought, to go to Nor- 
way, you at once begin to hate Norway with a hate that 
ever will be; and to have Newlyn, Cromer, or Dawlish, 
Corinthia, or the Austrian Tyrol jammed down your 
throat, is enough to initiate the discovery that your 
own individual weakness is a joyous and persistent liking 
for manslaughter. 

Some few seem to be born without much innate tendency 
tocrime. After all, it is mostly a matter of heredity; 
these people are less culpable than their neglectful 
ancestors ; and it is a fault that none need really blush for 
in the present. For such as they there still remains the 
example of the turnpike-loving clerk, with all its golden 
possibilities. Denied the great delight of driving a 
locomotive, or a fire-engine—whirled along in a glorious 
nimbus of smoke-pant, spark-shower, and hoarse warning 
roar—what bliss to the palefaced quilldriver to command 
a penny steamboat between London Bridge and Chelsea ! 
to drive a dozen Jersey cows to Kew at sixpence a head ! 
Though turnpikes be things of the past, there are still 
tolls to be taken on many a pleasant reach of Thames. 
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What happiness in quiet moments to tend the lock-keeper’s 
flower-beds—perhaps make love to his daughter; anon in 
busier times to let the old gates swing, work the groaning 
winches, and hear the water Jap and suck and gurgle as 
it slowly sinks or rises with its swaying freight ; to dangle 
legs over the edge and greet old acquaintances here and 
there among the parti-coloured wayfarers passing up or 
down ; while tobacco palleth not on the longest day, and 
beer is ever within easy reach! The iron tetter that 
scurfs the face of our island has killed out the pleasant 
life of the road; but many of its best conditions still 
linger round these old toll-gates, free from dust and 
clatter, on the silent liquid Highway to the West. And 
for them that will none of these, there is, as was hinted, 
the whole gamut of crime: from the mild and placid 
excitement of burglary to the desperate delights of 
profanity and sacrilege by means of gingerbread nuts. 


HABITS 


; virtue of habits tending to keep us healthy and 

wealthy and wise needs no demonstration ; equally 
manifest are the demerits of those that pull the other way; 
but between the two sets are the many that are of neither, 
but may be discussed on grounds of convenience, de- 
corum, personal dignity, practical result. In the most of 
such cases, the individual action may be pleasant or useful 
not only to the performer but to his company ; but to 
make a habit of it isa mistake. That way lie monotony 
and weariness and disappointment for all men. For instance, 
there is the Funny Man. Nature made him an agreeable 
fellow, with a quick wit and a ready turn of expression ; 
and so long as the play of his fancy depends upon occasion 
he may be a pleasant companion. But Ict him drop into a 
habit of funniness—become a New Humourist,for example— 
and the charmis gone. Foolish people grin at sight of him, 
and he learns to grin back. His first thought is ever to start 
a joke, and your joke was ever the shyest of shy traffickers, the 
shiftiest of game. In time grave talk shall actually offend 
him, and he must needs break in on it with some quip. True 
wits never suffer themselves to fall into this trap. The habit 
of gravity is not so offensive, but is it not just as wearisome ? 
Some men, indeed, are born grave ; but they keep apart, 
inflicting themselves on their hapless families. The most 
of those we see (and avoid) in that condition were evidently 
designed by Nature to be as irrational as their fellows: 
for if you meet them on their own ground they prove at 
least as stupid. Ordinary mortals are no more born grave 
than cats are. They assume the quality under a religious 
impulse, perhaps, or because they think it will aid them in 
getting on. So it did, formerly, no doubt ; and the old- 
fashioned notion is not yet extinct; but it is far sunk 
nowadays. Your doctor or your lawyer does not thrive on 
the reputation of a solemn address or ‘a good bed-side 
manner.’ Much superstition has vanished with the white 
tie; but too many still cultivate gravity, and find their 
profit therein. They are very welcome to that, but they 
should act on their own system, and refrain from a frivolous 
world which they despise. Yet the habit of frivolity is worst, 
perhaps, of all. And assuredly the saddest. An assump- 
tion of infantile airs and graces in middle life may be only 
ridiculous to the looker-on; but it is irritating beyond 
endurance to those that have to bear with it and to respond. 
Nor have they less cause—but more—for impatience if they 
know it to be mere affectation, as often enough it is. The 
elderly kitten who maddens you with her hoop-stick-and 
skipping-rope vivacity at dinner may be a strong-minded 
woman at heart; the veteran with no topic but scandal 
and sport and naughtiness may be as hard as flint. Both, 
perhaps, stand far above the average in shrewdness and 
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knowledge of the world. But they have fallen into the 
trick of skittishness, and they are become hateful. 

_ A wise man should have no habits beyond those which 
health and interest command. Subject to that condition, 
he should hold himself ready to eat and sleep at will, to 
go anywhere and do anything necessity requires of him. 
More than half the minor miseries arise from the indul- 
gence of habit. 
lesser ailments, that is the grand cause. We get dyspeptic 
because we keep regular hours, and eat and drink by 
routine ; so that break or novelty upsets us. 


If we grow more and more subject to the 


We put on 
an overcoat to meet the Autumn, we take it off to speed 
the parting Spring ; so that one day the Enemy espies an 
opening, and there is an end. He who never muftles, 
unless to keep dry—for such a man is always careful of his 
health—fears no rheumatism nor catarrh. 
have suffered in youth, or ever he thought of dallying with 


He may even 


common sense ; but he puts off his miseries with the silly 
habit of wrapping up. 


the nymph Bronchitis and her sisters, what wonder if 


nine in ten of us will shawl our necks to stir abroad? 
when all women clothe their shoulders in fur at high noon 
after the model of a Russian coachman who has to face his 
twenty degrees of frost at midnight? Religion is 
dangerous ground, especially at this day ; but, keeping to 
the outside of things, there has been a painful increase 
young people's ‘tricks.’ Mothers do not seem to be as 
eareful as they used in noting the first signs of the 
grimace, the stoop, the foolish gait, which will presently 
become habitual ; or else, it may be, they cannot secure 
obedience. 


~. 


n 


Such excesses in self-indulgence are more 
conspicuous in girls—who must pay for them severely. Boys 
often get rid of a foible at school unconsciously, or at the in- 
stance of their comrades ; but girls get no such discipline. 
Old bachelors might think they never looked in the glass, 
but that would be a mistake. They look there often 
enough, but they see a fancy likeness. 

Especially silly, howbeit favoured by the men and 
women most worthy of respect, is the habit of growing old. 
Rakes and fribbles and skittish harridans do not age wil- 
lingly, but agreeable and intelligent folks are given to 
meeting age half-way. They are apt to despair at forty, 
and ten years later to throw up the sponge. Grow old 
man must, unless, as the German proverb says, he hang 
himself in youth. But he need not surrender at discre- 
tion when the foe is yet afar. Most good people do. It 
never occurs to them to fight. Given the inclination to 
walk slowly, and they do not think of turning on speed 
and making a habit of that. On the contrary, you shall see 
them begin to drag their feet and take short steps long 
before there is occasion. As the spinal column ceases 
from bearing itself stiffly up without effort, they yield 
to the temptation, they let themselves stoop, they round 
their shoulders ; they begin to put off their interest in the 
world, and to centre it in the neighbourhood—the new 
paving of the London Road, the alterations in Mr. Smith’s 
house, the enlargement of Jones's shop; if they talk of 
politics and war, it is without personal feeling: their 
concern in these is over, and if they grow warm it is upon 
the abstract question. Lastly, they potter. You shall 
see a gentleman, not unintelligent nor really old, stop on 
his morning walk to view the new-painted lamp-posts, and 
you shall hear him criticise the style at length on his 
return. This it is to cultivate the habit of growing old, 
against the which the prudent man or woman will battle 
to the death. When they find the back rounding, they 
gird themselves to resist ; when they mark that their con- 
temporaries begin to dodder of the parish pump, they 
take warning and avoid them. The maladie imaginaire of 
eld age is infectious, A man should enlarge his mind and 


As for the growing ascendency of 
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his sympathies as he gets on in years: Mr. Gladstone js g 
model for us all in that respect. At his age (or there. 
abouts) ‘Wine, Wit, and Beauty,’ Solon wrote, < stil] have 
charms for me.’ Happy old man—if old he may be 
called! We cannot all enjoy with him; for are not some 
of us teetotallers? But every one can emulate that other 
boast : ‘I grow in learning as I grow in years,’ 


THE USES OF SIMULATION 


T is only in the ultimate analysis, when experience shal} 
have been resolved into its furthest and elementary 
parts, that some realisation may be attained of the kindly 
offices of self-deceit. The devils that are held to be the 
devisers of all deceit were bewrayed surely by the blind. 
ness of their zeal over the true nature of this human 
heritage. It is so obviously man’s kindest defence, his 
most potent comforter, being the encouragement of his 
his strength. It has a 
country and a dominion of its own, within whose bounds, 


weakness, the satisfaction of 


broad or narrow, each human creature pursues the com- 
merce of life. The child wins from its soil the priceless 
pleasures of make-believe, and the man finds in its fruits 
the sure antidote against the poisons of ‘ deeds unfulfilled’ 
and of ambitions disappointed. Save for the virtues of 
simulation the world must quickly be unpeopled of its 
inhabitants, and in a stroke all the happiness of childhood 
be abolished. I can indeed conceive a sad earth bereft 
thus on the sudden of the narcotic influences of simulation. 
And first the children; here is one, we may suppose, 
sprung from a line of soldiers. From his lisping days he 
has pawned his happiness for the allurements of a military 
environment. Every umbrella is a gun, every stick a sword. 
A towel and a band-box suffice for his tent, a rag of carpet 
for his battle-ground. These are the certainties of his 
life. If you will but point at him with the end of your 
umbrella, he will flee, shrieking from your face at sight 
of that terrible barrel loaded with the ministers of death. 
If you will plant his band-box on the floor and clothe it 
with towel, he will veil his face behind that sham-canvas 
and sit motionless upon the sands of some far and visionary 
desert. 


and devils may be supposed to have crept upon him. 


Now, therefore, the moment appointed by gods 
Simulation shall be no more. With a sickening sense of 
the minuteness of a towel and its perfect inadequacy to 
compensate for the absent glories of a tent: with a 
desperate realisation that this painted ceiling has neither 
the colour nor the expanse of the sky, has, in fact, no 
celestial quantities at all: with a cruel shrivelling into 
three foot one from the imagined splendours of six foot: 
with a shamefaced and interior confession to an_ utter 
ignorance of war, of battles, of guns and swords and fields 
of contest, the unhappy child haltingly draws the towel 
away from his miserable face, filled with a loathing un- 
utterable for sticks (mere sticks), and umbrellas (mere 
umbrellas), and, staring despairingly round the shrunken 
room, upon the broken band-box, the unbeloved strip of 
rarpet, he is compelled to an infantine recognition that 
his play-time is dead and done with, that toys are painted 
vegetable matter, that some day he must make money if 
he would live. ‘Thus is one half of the world shorn of its 
gross and material pleasures on the instant, and in the 
place of the child laughing, fancy-free, heedless, you note 
a mournful mannikin realising that the moon is an out- 
worn planet. 

But with the man the fruits of a reduction to the bare 
truths of life—so that he is supported no longer by any 
self-deception, by any simulation—are far more tragical. 
When he was young, in his foolish morning-time, and 
before he found the world within himself, his pretences 
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were moulded upon the objective things that lay around 
his eyes: The common changes of nature filled him with 
fear, AM unexpected footfall unrolled a terrible and at’ 
real possibility before his vision. And time passed. rave 
and an everyday intercourse with an easily exhausted 
nature turned him introspective—both to himself and to 
others. Here was a new and inexhaustible opportunity 
for examination, here, at last, was a kingdom worthy his 
acquisition—the discovery of the differences that lie 
between himself and others. But the instruments of such 
comparisons lack perfection, since man lives in himself and 
not in others. Himself naturally takes the first im- 
portance : his own pain is more piercing, his own victory 
more triumphant ; and the kindly offices of self-deceit are 
at hand to blind him against the manifest disproportion. 
The work of simulation is now delicately abstract, and 
with every hour of life some new, if minute, falsity is born 
untoaman, His view of a character, his interpretation 
of an action, his motive both for performance and for 
withholding, his report of speech, all his life is surely 
tinged with his own deflections from the absolute. And 
in the greater affairs of art, the poet and the painter 
become arch-simulators—the poet conceiting the thing 
which might be, harmonising unlikes in allegory, reading 
his own uncertain and fallible self into the mysteries of 
death and life—the painter uttering a beauty that ever 
All life, for the happiness 

Love lies to us, and hate, 
Thus 
does simulation touch the springs of every act that passes 
There is no simplicity of 


seems to be but is not ever. 
of man, is tinged with lying. 
and since love is more than hate it is better so. 


from man to the outer world. 
motive to be found on the earth. 
consider the results of a death-knell to this great god of 


At this point again 


How naked and mean on a sudden have grown 
How inexpressibly 
This one 


unreality. 
all the coloured schemes of life! 
faded has the pageant of the world turned ! 
and that one, whose magical influences could, by some 
glamour impossible of analysis, persuade me even to 
Battle 
forgets its lust, in the unloosening of its imaginative 


heroism, have lost their spells in the moment. 


supports, and the Muses are gone like dissolved vapours. 
For each man is suddenly cowered by the realisation of 
his sole uninflated self, and we must walk like a driven 
herd of cattle, each without a specialised individuality ; 
ewe are ‘ forty feeding like one.’ Thus this power of simu- 
lation, which is the very pivot of art and of self-glory and 
of the variousness of men, which is also the all-parent of 
speech, seems to be, save for one gift, our sole distinction 
from the brute. And that gift is Music, which is the 
solely simple possession of the world, the one that alone 


is unfeigned, and undeceiving. Vernon Biacksurn. 


AT BAMBER’S BOOM 
H's trouble came upon him when he was old. Up to 


its coming he had been of shrewd and humorous 
disposition. He had married late in life, and his wife had 
died, leaving him one child—a girl. She grew to woman- 
hood. There was no one at Bamber’s Boom, in the valley 
of the Madawaska, but was startled and sorry when it 
turned out that Dugard, the river-boss, was married. He 
floated away down the river, with his rafts and drives of 
logs, leaving her sick and shamed. They knew she was 
sick in heart and body, because she grew pale and silent ; 
they did not know for some months how shamed. Then 
it was that Mrs. Lauder, the sister of the Roman Catholic 
missionary, Father Halen, being a woman of notable cha- 
racter and kindness, went to see her and begged her to 
open her mind and tell all. And though the girl—Nora 
“was a Protestant, she did so, making no ado: but bring- 
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ing sore grief to Mrs. Lauder, who could hardly bear at 
first to look at the girl’s face, it was so hopeless, so numb 
to the world ; it had the indifference of despair. 
now became hateful fact. 


Rumour 
When the old man was told, 
he gave one great cry, then sat down, his hands pressed 
hard between his knees, his body trembling, his eyes set 
before him. 

The Protestant missionary of the settlement was not 
there at the time. It was Father Halen who told him. 
He did it as man to man, and not as a priest ; having 
travelled fifty miles for the purpose. ‘George Magor,’ he 
said, ‘it’s bad, I know, but bear it—with the help of God. 
And be kind to the girl.’ 

The old man answered nothing. ‘ My friend,’ the priest 
continued, ‘I hope you'll forgive me for telling you. I 
thought ’twould be better from me, than to have it thrown 
at you in the settlement. We've been friends one way 
and another, and my heart aches for you, and my prayers 
go with you.’ 

At that the old man raised his sunken eyes, all their 
keen humour gone glassy and hard, and spoke as though 
each word were dug from his heart. 
Father Halen.’ 
hand in his great gnarled fingers, and wrung it. 
that they parted. 

The father never spoke a harsh word to the girl. But 
When the 
Protestant missionary came he would not see him. The 


‘Say no more, 
Then he reached out, caught the priest’s 
And at 


he seemed otherwise to harden into stone. 


child was born before the time that the river-drivers came 
along again with their rafts and logs. There was a feeling 
abroad that it would be ill for Dugard if he chanced to 
‘amp at Bamber’s Boom. [Tor the old man’s face was nota 
pleasant thing to see,and he was known to have aniron will. 

Dugard was a handsome man, half French, half Scotch, 
He was proud of his 
strength, and showily fearless in danger—for there were 


swarthy and admirably made. 


dangerous hours to the river life; when, for instance, a 
mass of logs became jammed at a rapids, and must be 
loosened, or a crib struck into the wrong channel, or, 
failing to enter a slide straight, came at a nasty angle to 
it, and its timbers wrenched and tore apart, and its crew, 
with their great oars, were plumped into the busy current. 
He had been known to stand singly in some perilous 
spot, when one log, the key to the jam, was to be shifted 
to let loose the great tumbled pile. He did everything 
with adash. The handspike was waved and thrust into 
the best leverage, the long rich ery, ‘O-hee-hee-hoi !’ 
rolled over the waters. There was a devil’s jumble of 
logs, and he played a desperate game with them, tossing 
here, leaping there, balancing otherwhere, sure of foot and 
eye in his perilous gymnastics, till, reaching the smooth 
rush of logs in the current, he ran across them to the shore 
as they spun beneath his feet. 

Magor knew of all these things, and brooded on them, 
He guessed that such a man would prefer death to being 
spoiled of his strength and beauty. Death could only be 
a pang at most, unless it came with a long, slow torture ; 
and these days were not adapted to tedious barbaric 
measures. He thought upon another way. 

Dugard’s gang of river-drivers, with their big drives of logs, 
came sweeping down one beautiful day of early summer, red- 
shirted, shouting, good-tempered ; Dugard himself swagger- 
ing mightily. It was about this time that Pretty Pierre came 
to know Magor. Pierre’s sympathy—he would, however, 
have rejected that word—was alwayswith the unfortunate ; 
and reserved as he was, he had a way of doing what he 
wished. You could not have tracked his methods, perhaps, 
nor yet have sounded his motives ; but you felt sure that 
what he did in such cases as Magor’s had at least a primi- 


tive justice, 
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It was the old man’s duty to keep the booms of several 
great lumbering companies, and watch the logs when the 
river-drivers were engaged elsewhere. Occasionally he took 
a place with the men, assisting in the making of cribs and 


rafts. Dugard worked for one lumber company, Magor for 
others. There were many in the settlement who 
showed Dugard how much he was despised; some 


warned him that Magor had said that he would break 
him into pieces; hints even went further, and it 
seemed possible that Dugard might have a bad hour 
with the people of Bamber’s Boom. And Dugard, 
though he swelled and strutted, showed by a furtive eye 
and a sinister watchfulness that he felt himself in an 
atmosphere of danger. But he spoke of his wickedness 
lightly as, ‘A slip,—a little accident, mon ami.’ 

Pierre said to him one day: ‘ Bien, Dugard, you are a 
bold man to come here again. Or is it that you think that 
all old men are cowards?’ 

And Dugard, blustering, laid his hand suddenly upon his 
case-knife. 

But Pierre laughed softly up at him, then came over, 
and throwing out his perfectly formed but not robust chest 
in the fashion of Dugard, added: ‘Ho, ho, monsieur /e 
boucher, take your time at that. You have too much blood. 
You have quarrels plenty on your hands without this. 
Come, don’t be a fool and a scoundrel too!’ 

At that Dugard laughed uneasily, and tried to turn the 
thing off as a joke, and Pierre, who laughed still a little 
more, said: ‘It would be amusing to see that old man 
Magor and Dugard stand before each other. It would be 
—so equal.’ There was a keen edge to Pierre's tones, 
but Dugard dared not resent his words. 

One day Magor and Dugard must meet. The 
square-timber of the two companies had got tangled 
at a certain point; and gangs from both must set them 
loose. They were camped at some distance from each 
other. There was rivalry between them, and it was hinted 
that if any trouble came from the meeting of Magor and 
Dugard the gangs would pay off old scores with each 
other. Pierre wished to prevent this. It seemed to him 
that the affair of the two men should stand alone. He 
said as much here and there to members of both camps ; 
for he was free of both, a tribute to his genius at poker and 
euchre. 

But the girl, Nora, knew of the possible meeting ; and 
she was apprehensive—for her father; she hated the other 
man now. She would have revenged herself, but that Pierre 
guessed her intention and urged her otherwise, not directly, 
but at oblique lines of suggestion. Pierre was always very 
courteous with her, scrupulous in word and look, and fond 
of her child. He had always shown a gentleness to chil- 
dren, which seemed little compatible with his character ; 
but for this young outlaw in the world, he had something 
more. He even laboured carefully to turn the girl's father 
in its favour, but as yet to little purpose. Pierre was 
thoughtful of the girl, too. He only went to the house 
when he knew her father was there, or when she was away. 
Once while he was there Father Halen and his sister came, 
They found Pierre with the child, rocking the cradle, and 
humming as he did so an old song of the couriers des bois, 
of which one verse was this: 


‘ Out of the hills comes a little white deer, — 
Poor little vaurien, 0, ci, ci / 
Come to my home, to my home down here, 
Sister and brother and child o’ me— 
Poor little, poor little vaurien !’ 


Pierre was alone, save for the old woman who had cared 
for the home since Nora’s trouble came. The priest was 
anxious lest any harm should come from Dugard’s presence 
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at Bamber’s Boom. He knew Pierre's doubtful reputation 
but because he had the gift of insight into character ™ 
knew he could speak freely, and would be answered 
honestly by this outlaw. 

‘What will happen ?’ he abruptly asked. 

‘What neither you nor I should try to prevent, Father’ 
was Pierre's reply. 

‘ Magor will do this man injury ?’ 

‘What would you have? Put the matter on your oy) 
Pardon, if I say these things 
aca And Pierre still lightly rocked the cradle wit), 

‘ But vengeance for these things is in God’s hands,’ 

‘Mon Pere, said the half-breed, his eyes holding the 
other resolutely, ‘ vengeance also is inan’s, else why did we 
twenty men from Fort Cypress track down the Indian; 
who slew your brother, the good priest, and kill them one 
by one?’ 

Father Halen caught his sister and helped her to , 
chair, then turned a sad face on Pierre. ‘ Were you— 
were you one of that twenty?’ he said ; and he held out 
his hand. Then silence fell among them, broken only by 
the rich warm breathing of ‘the poor little vaurien,’ > 

The two camps joined at Mud Cat Point, where the 
crush of great timber was. The two men did not at first 
come face to face, but it was noticed by Pierre, who smoked 
on the bank while the others worked, that the old man 
watched his enemy closely. The work of undoing the 
great twist of logs was exciting, and they fell on each 
other as they were pried off with a great sound, and went 
hugely sliding into the water. There was one spot where 
they were piled together in an ominous fashion, massive 
and high. ‘These were left to the last. It was here that 
the two met. Old Magor’s face was quiet, but something 
drawn, and his eyes looked out from under his shaggy 
brows piercingly. Dugard wore a bragging manner, and 
swore horribly at his gang. The work went on. Presently 
Dugard stood at a point alone, working at an obstinate log. 
He was at the foot of an incline of timber. He was not 
aware that Magor had suddenly appeared at the top of 
that incline. He was about to call some of his gang to his 
assistance, when he heard his name called out sharply 
behind him. He swung round, and saw Magor with his 
hand-spike under a huge timber hanging at the top of the 
incline. He was in a hollow, a kind of trench. He was 
shaken with fear ; for he saw the old man’s design. He 
gave a cry and made as if to jump out of the way, but with 
a Jaugh Magor threw his whole weight on his lever, and 
the great timber slid swiftly down and crushed Dugard 
from his thighs to his feet, breaking his legs terribly. 
The old man looked at him for a moment, then called 
down at him: ‘A slip—a little accident, mon ami!’ 
Then, shouldering his hand-spike, he made his way through 
the silent gangs to the shore, and so on homewards. 

Magor had done what he wished. Dugard would be 4 
cripple for life; his beauty was all spoiled and broken; 
there was much to do to save his life. 

Nora, too, had seen the man’s beauty under that great 
hammer, and had come away sick and faint. She took to 
her bed with fever. Time after time Pierre rode thirty 
miles and back to get ice for her head. Many more were 
kind to her now. The vengeance upon Dugard seemed to 
have wiped out much of her shame in the eyes of Bamber’ 
Boom. But such is the way of the world. He that has 
the last blow is in the eye of advantage. In the days 
when she began to recover the child fell ill also, In the 
sickness of the child the old man had a great temptation 
—far greater than that concerning Dugard, As the 
mother grew better the child became much worse, but 
they did not let her know that. One night, however. 
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the doctor came, driving over from another settlement, 
and_said that if the child got sleep till morning it would 
probably live, for the crisis had come. He left an opiate 
to procure the sleep, the same that had been given to the 
mothers If it did not sleep, it would die. Pierre was 
resent at this time. 

All through the child's illness the old man’s mind had 
peen tossed to and fro. If the child died, the living 
stigma would be gone; there would be no reminder of 
his daughter’s shame in the eyes of the world. They 
could go away from Bamber’s Boom, and begin life again 
somewhere. But, then, there was the child itself which 
had crept into his heart—he knew not how—and would 
not be driven ont. He had never, till it was taken ill, 
even touched it, nor spoken to it. 
Well, would it not be better for the child to go out of all 
possible shame and knowledge of his origin, into the place 
guaranteed to the happiness of children ? 

This night his final trial came. He had never repented 
of his deed to Dugard: would he repent of letting this 
babe babble in its delirium till morning ? 

He sat down beside the cradle, holding the bottle of 
medicine and a spoon in his hand. The hot, painful face 
of the child fascinated him. He looked from it to the 
bottle, and back, then again to the bottle. He started, 
and the sweat stood out on his forehead. For though 


To destroy its life! 


the doctor had told him in words the proper dose, he had 
by mistake written on the label the same dose as for the 
mother! Here was the responsibility shifted in any case. 
More than once the old man uncorked the bottle, and 
once he dropped out the opiate in the spoon steadily ; but 
the child opened its suffering eyes at him, and its little 
wasted hand wandered over the coverlet ; and he could 
not do it just then. But again the passion for its de 
struction came on him, because he heard his daughter 
moaning in the other room. He said she would be 
happier when it was gone. But as he stooped over the 
cradle, hesitating still, the door gently opened, and Pierre 
entered. ‘The old man shuddered, and drew back from 
the cradle. He had guessed of the 
struggle in the old man’s mind, and, the idea haunting 


him, had thus come over in the dead of night. He 


Pierre understood. 


took the bottle from the tempted, trembling hand, and 
looked at the label. He remembered and understood. 
He looked at the child. 
said, 


‘What is the proper dose?’ he 


In a hoarse whisper the old man told him. 
too late,’ Pierre added. 


‘It may be 
He knelt down and with light 
fingers opened the child’s mouth, and poured the medicine 
in slowly. 

them both. 


The old man stood for a time rigid, looking at 

Then he came round to the other side of the 
cradle and sat down beside it, his eyes fixed on the child's 
face. For a long time they sat there. At last the old 
man said: ‘ Will he die, Pierre ?’ 

Pierre spoke painfully. ‘Iam afraid.’ Then the early 
teaching of his church came to him—never to be entirely 
obliterated—and he added: ‘ Has he been baptised ?’ 

The old man shook his head. 
‘Will you do it ?’ 

‘I can’t—I can’t,’ was the reply. 

Pierre smiled a little ironically (at himself), rose, got 
Some water in a cup, came over and then said to the 
other: ‘ Remember, I’m a Papist.’ A motion of the hand 
answered him. 

He dipped his fingers in the water, and dropped it ever 
so lightly on the child’s forehead. ‘George Magor’—he 
paused ; it was the old man’s name; but there was no 


Pierre hesitatingly said : 


sign— I baptise thee in the name of the Father, and of 


the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’ And he drew 
the sign of the cross on the infant's forehead. Then he 
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sat down and watched the child. After a little he heard 
a long choking sigh. He looked up. 
dropping from the old man’s eyes. Pierre did not speak. 
.... The child fell into a peaceful sleep, as though its 
baptism had made it an inheritor of life again. 

And to this day the child is dear to the old man’s 
heart. 


Tears were slowly 


GiLBerT PARKER. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


MASHONALAND 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 6th July, 1892 

Sik,—Mr. Gordon Hake’s interesting and optimistic letter 
confirms the chief conclusions of my article of February 2oth 
—namely, that Mashonaland has not yet had a fair trial: (1) 
Because you cannot prospect a country the size of France ina 
few months ; (2) Because the permanent value of the goldfields 
cannot be computed until crushing has begun. He complains, 
indeed, that I under-estimated the area of our operations. But 
my calculations were obviously intended for the roundest of 
round figures, and I wrote of the state of affairs as it existed 
before Christmas. It is impossible to deal with ‘a sphere 
which is increasing daily’ in the spirit of mathematical exacti- 
tude. 

Since, then, we are in agreement on our main argument, 
Mr. Gordon Hake’s contention that Mashonaland acquired a 
bad name, zof from Lord Randolph Churchill’s letters to the 
Daily Graphic, but from the lamentations of disappointed 
prospectors and disgusted Pioneers, is surely rather academic. 
As a matter of fact, the amateur journalist was read by thou- 
sands who paid little or no attention to the few and brief 
paragraphs which chronicled from time to time the experiences 
of the earliest immigrants. If these announcements had so 
great an efiect upon public opinion, wherein lies the force of 
Mr. Gordon Hake’s contention that ‘the truth has been sedu- 
lously withheld’? His description of the temporary scarcity 
will be of value, no doubt, to the future historian of Mashona- 
land, but is not its bearing upon the general possibilities of the 
country somewhat slight? I do not pretend to hold a brief for 
the Company ; but it should be remembered that the directors 
have throughout contended that provisions fell short owing to 
the independent adventurers, who persisted in flocking inland 
when their arrival was most undesirable. 

Mr. Gordon Hake takes exception to my assertion (which he 
misquotes) that ‘though the Company's position becomes 
stronger every year, the Matabele must long prove a standing 
menace to peaceful settlement.’ But in his very next sentence 
he remarks that on the death of Lo Benguela ‘there will un- 
doubtedly be civil war, and possibly raids,’ and that ‘Fort 
Victoria is a weak point in our armour.’ If he prefers his own 
phraseology, by all means let him keep toit ; only re-statement 
in different words is not quite the same thing as criticism. 

And I must confess that his comment upon what | said as 
to want of outlet appears another mere war of phrases. He 
complains that my condemnation of the Cape route is too 
sweeping, and then endorses my conjecture that ‘the only easy 
ingress and egress are through the heart of Portuguese terri- 
tory.’ I quite agree that ‘when Hartley Hill is tapped by rail 
it will be from Fort Salisbury’; my remark was merely to the 
effect that an alternative road to the river had been explored, 
as was most certainly the case. With regard to the Pungwé 
}\ailway I must point out that I gave the distance at * less than 
three hundred miles,’ not ‘three hundred.’ My object having 
been to bring out the advantages of this line as compared to 
its rivals, the worst that can be urged against me is that I was 
too careful not to overstate my case. Lastly, I had not for- 
gotten that the Zambesi was a free river, but wrote on the 
supposition that it was not navigable for any considerable 
distance. If Mr. Keppel Stier's discoveries are substantiated, 
so much the better.—I am, etc., 

LLOYD SANDERS, 
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‘THE LEGS OF LONDON’ 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer} 
Chelsea, 5th July, 1892. 

Sir,—I can sympathise with your contributor in his attack 
upon the waltz as I can share his enthusiasm for the skirt- 
danc>. Not indeed that all skirt-dancing exhilarates or that 
the maids and matrons who swing their petticoats and show 
their stockings in their effort to follow the lead of Gaiety 
Dancing-Girls invariably cheer the vision of the beholder. 
But I hail the advent of the skirt-dance as a sign of reason and 
a sign of grace. It is not, for me, a question of the immodesty 
of waltzing on the one hand or the immodesty of displaying 
stockings on the other. The one is as modest as the other. 
Faulkland may or may not have been in the right of it when he 
assured his friend that there never could be but one man in the 
world whom a truly modest and delicate woman ought to pair 
with in a country dance. It is no more indecorous to show 
stockings in a skirt-dance than to ‘be monkey-led for a night, 
to run the gauntlet through a string of amorous palming 
puppies, to show paces like a managed filly.’ Faulkland’s 
imprecations fell from his lips in the days before the waltz, but 
they sting the waltz as well as the country dance. Of course 
there are ways and ways of showing stockings, just as there are 
stockings and stockings. The genius of La Goulue will scarcely 
command in drawing-rooms, no ‘ Soul’ will seek to rival Grille 
d’Egout. 

The triumph of skirt-dancing pleases me because it gives 
dancing the place it merits. Hitherto it has been the privilege 
of the Oriental to understand the secret of dancing; now as we 
Occidentals wax in wisdom we share his secret and his privilege. 
It is the business of women to dance for men and not with men. 
It is the business of man to watch dancing, not to dance. The 
sage folds his arms and bids the dancing-girl begin ; he does 
not heat himself wheeling round the room in the folly of a 
revolving embrace. Truly, the Sage seeks the best cancing he 
can get and he finds it more often on the stage of the Variety 
Show than in the drawing-rooms of the modish. But if women 
of the world are willing to caper he will not say them nay and 
if they caper well he will find pleasure and applaud. Certainly 
his sense of the Fair and Fit will no more be pained by a 
glimpse of the skirt-dancer’s hose than by the spectacle of 
a woman swaying clasped in the convolutions of the waltz.—I 
am, etc., HAFIZ. 

‘LOVERS OF NATURE’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Ramsgate, 5th July, 1892. 

S1rR,—I have lived several years in the tropics and have 
wintered many times in the cold regions of America. I have 
resided in or visited the chief cities of the world, and at all 
times and in all places have been a student of art and nature, 
and years ago I underwent a thorough scientific training, and 
yet I am puzzled, for I find in this country at the present 
moment a gigantic conspiracy for the apotheosis of mediocrity 
and the canonisation of the commonplace reporter on nature. 
In the last century an industrious parson—Gilbert White— 
recorded in a series of undistinguished letters certain rather 
superficial observations (superficial, that is, to a scientific mind) 
on birds and animals, with many blundering errors ; and the 
great minister, the public, now writes that pleasant gentleman 
down a divinity ; and yet he was neither artist nor scientific man, 
and in no waycomparable or to be spoken of in the same breath 
with the scientific Macgillivray and Naumann. As a‘ lover of 
nature, —a species including hop-pickers, photographers, water- 
colourists, and such grade cattle—Macgillivray proves most 
convincingly he had more of the poetic feeling than White or his 
inferior imitator, Jefferies—a person who would have been a 
journalist and whom you truly characterise as a mere ‘cataloguer’ 
of nature. Indeed, as Professor James has said of descriptive 
works on the questions : ‘I’d as soon read Cescriptions of the 
New Hampshire wells as his.’ If Jefferies was a great man, so 
are all out-door photographers, British water-colourists and 
that ilk. Jefferies was in sooth a poor imitator of Thoreau, who 
was more of an artist and a thinker, in addition to his Bradshaw- 
(of railway fame) like powers. Thoreau established a conven 
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tion (a poor thing, too) and Jefferies copied him, even to his 
suggestions for symbolical pictures of the seasons, Jefferies 
gave us slender information on various subjects, and such jp. 
formation as is known to every rustic. Indeed, one Could not 
snare a hare according to Jefferies, and how paltry and super. 
ficial his knowledge of such matters was may be seen by com. 
paring that monument of dulness just now the Gamekeeper a} 
Hlome, with the life of a real gamekeeper, reviewed by you, 
And yet cockney journalists praise Jefferies and a band of 
brother mattoids imitate him—the describer of Landseer’s lions 
—as true to nature and very ‘ fine and large’ art. 

Sir, you have done much in teaching the Philistines that 
Mr. Whistler is an artist and the British water-colourist is 
not. Cannot you teach them that, if they wish to read about 
birds, there are Macgillivray and Seebohm ? and if they desire 
to read of the open air, they must seek the writings of artists 
like Pierre Loti? Bret Harte and the author of Fo’c’st/e Yarns, 
are ‘lovers of nature,’ but in addition men of genius, and as 
far above the mattoid dulness and seriousness of Richard 
Jefferies and his many imitators, as Mr. Whistler is beyond 
the ordinary water-colourist or photographer. But can you 
explain why the dull and mediocre are boomed? Can it be 
because they are Lritish? Or, is it the usual conspiracy 
of mattoids against genius. I ask you because you alone 
raised your voice against the revival of the Tom-Tit Cult—| 
am, etc., 

A ‘LOVER OF NATURE,’ OF ART AND OF SCIENCE, 


MISMANAGEMENT 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


Westminster, 6th July, 1892. 
SIR,—I have been a lodger voter for Westminster for several 
years, occupying the same floor in the same house since May 
1885. In 1886 I made my application to the then Conservative 
agent, Mr. Irving, and was duly put on the register. Each 
succeeding year | have signed and transmitted the necessary 
papers to secure my vote. On the last occasion I noticed that 
the papers came from a fresh office, and a fresh agent, and, hav- 
ing heard rumours of sharp practice on the Radical side, took 
the precaution of personally delivering them to the agent and 
his clerk at the new office. To my surprise I received no paper 
from Mr. Burdett-Coutts, or his opponent. Nevertheless | 
went to the polling-station with the intention of duly recording 
a practical protest against the destinies of the British Empire 
being handed over to treason and senile garrulity, but, on pre- 
senting myself, found that my name had coolly been erased from 
the register! The same fate was meted out to another gentle- 
man in the same house, an occupant of over twenty years, two 
out of three possible votes being thus destroyed. It is for Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts to inquire further into a system, under which | 
am told over a thousand voters have been deprived of their 
franchise.— Yours etc., KENNETH CORNISH. 


‘THE BLACK MAN’ 
{To the Editor of Ze National Observer] 
1, Hare Court Temple, 6th July, 1892. 

Sir,—I was standing outside Zhe Darly News Office to- 
night when Mr. Naoroji’s election was announced. ‘The general 
opinion seemed to be that it was a credit ;—that the Liberals 
had been pulling up their socks and showing their policies ;— 
that the new member was no blacker than yourself, but (if the 
truth were known) as genuine an Englishman as the rest of us; 
that he had been a Prime Minister somewhere abroad ; and, 
finally, that (as he was as good as Salisbury himself, and 
could consequently look him in the face on the floor of the 
House) he was just the man we wanted to represent the poor 
little black slaves who run about in India pursued by certain 
blokes with whips and bludgeons. It was felt to be inherently 
improbable that there were any such folk as Parsees. But, of 
course, if Mr. Naoroji insisted, he could always worship a box 
of matches or the clock-tower. We were all for religious tolera- 
tion. As for national prejudices or racial pride—such feelings 
were out of date. Mr. Healy’s election was looked forward to 
with pleasure.—I am, etc., P 
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REVIEWS 
AHITHOPHEL 


The Speeches and Public Addresses of the Right Hon. W. EF. 
Gladstone, M.P. ¥dited by A. W. Hutton, M.A., and H. 
J. cohen, M.A. Vol. x. 1888-1891. London : Methuen. 
Special Aspects of the Irish Question. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. London: Murray. 

There is a wicked inclination in most people, says Dr. John- 
to believe an old man decayed in his intellects. The 
er of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches is tempted to think he had 
never much of an intellect to decay. Sagacity is scarce to be 
iooked for in so inveterate a politician. Yet it should be im- 
possible to spend a lifetime in meddling with affairs and to re- 
main entirely incompetent. Mr. Gladstone has not the excuse 
of cynicism. ‘The earnestness of his private virtue hides, even 
from himself his indifference to public duty. But in judgment 
of the higher politics, of those politics which lie truly zzfer 
apices, it is civil to suppose him the merest child. The matter 
of his speeches might be accounted for, in these latter days, by 
his contempt for the Masses. But why, if he be aman of brain, 
has he contented himself, his life through, with the flattest and 
least distinguished of styles? No irony is his, no lusty hyper- 
bole ; no special felicity of invention, nor vivacity of spirit ; no 
apt metaphors, no acute nonsense even: and he is altogether 
wanting in the tang of wit. He has impressed the middle 
classes and the House of Commons, from time to time, by his 
solemnity ; the artisan, by sheer prescription. But your simple 
American knows how to speak. So far as the written word 
voes, Mr. Gladstone is fitted for theological controversy alone. 
His talent is for the plausible reconciling of contradictions. To 
the literary taste, his pamphlets are insipid, and his perorations 
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commonly) unpleasant. Fis career is founded on his physical 
presence. So sweet and voluble his discourse, so persistent his 
homage to the respectable, so imposing the rayless majesty of 
his enthusiasm, so long his tale of service, that he is the inevit- 
able hero of the vulgar. This puffing humour it is that has 
brought him to fame ; this and not wisdom, not knowledge, not 
even his irrefragable passion for power. And the bombast 
epithets of his admirers have ended by clapping hiin out of his 
wits. He remains at the height of obstinacy. but he is be- 
come in all men’s judgment as an empty vessel, a funge, a com- 
mon obloquy : whose works are toys, and himself a bottomless 
Whig. 

The tenth volume of his oratory, just published, will be followed 
in due course by the other nine. His editors are at least Irish 
intheir methods. Their present instalment ts to be taken, of 
course, as election literature ; but great part of the quarter- 
hundred speeches they publish is a yallimaufry of irrelevances 
about jam, Eisteddfods, Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. Carnegie, the 
French Republic, and Golden Weddings. However, enough of 
politics remains for our purposes : enough, were it only read- 
able, to make us suspect that Mr. Hutton had been bribed by 
Mr. Balfour. Herein shall you find attacks on the law and 
defamation of public servants, insincere argument and evil 
counsels. You shall study the ‘ gross palpable and shameless’ 
iniquity of her Majesty’s judges ; the ‘fearful declarations ’ of 
the hireling Harrison; the sedition of Lord Salisbury, and the 
‘outrageous violence’ of the Duke of Devonshire. You 
shall study (which is better worth while) the depths of Mr, 
We are advised, for example, to build 
For (first) 


Gladstone’s discretion. 
the Channel Tunnel without increasing the army. 
Napoleon, not having a Channel Tunnel, was unable to 
England: and Henry V. (equally without a 
Channel Tunnel) invaded France. And secondly, the Ionian 
Islands were surrendered in defiance of our military advisers: 
Now, our military advisers being agreed that the Channel 
Tunnel, without an increase in the army, would be suicidal, 
it is evident that the Channel Tunnel ought to be built 
p. 40). Surely we are in the higher politics: and this is to 
show the intellect of a baby. But perhaps the speech was 
intended to buy Sir Edward Watkin. So shall we acquit Mr. 
Gladstone of lunacy : and only accuse him of failure. After 
all, when the country is in the market, a French Tunnel is 
better than an Irish Parliament. As to that Parliament, we 
have the Mid-Lothian arguments in naked print. We are 
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advised to give in—we who are fighting the hopeless battle of 
Unionism—for the reason that the Irishry, having held out for 
709 years, are not likely to give in now. Conversely, it might 
be said that British are a tenacious folk in their way: 
Again, Mr. Gladstone justifies cattle-maiming (or ‘ violence 
in the cause of liberty’) because the Long Parliament was 
guilty of certain unconstitutional acts. But then, the Long 
Parliament men were privileged: both as being English, and 
as being above dynamite. On page 92 Mr. Gladstone parleys 
with the Nonconforming ministers of Ireland. These overwise 
persons, he says, are ‘of Scotch extraction. Moreover, they 
appear to have had ‘a twinge of logical understanding,’ as 
remembering that their brethren over here are Gladstonians. 
So, ‘with great ingenuity, they have reminded the world that 
they ought to know their own business. ‘That is their argument! 
says Mr. Gladstone. Did it never occur to them that, if a 
knowledge of Ireland was a test of capacity to judge of Home 
Rule, they, a handful of men in the North, were out of Court 
because the majority of Irishmen are Home Rulers? It is 
worth while to remark that there is sophistry here. Granting 
equal knowledge on both sides, the end considered differs 
somewhat. Ulstermen desire the prosperity of Ulster and the 
maintenance of the English connection. The Healyites care 
for neither of these things: which is why they struggle for 
Home Rule. But it is useless to examine these speeches. 
They served their turn when they were delivered : but in print 
they are merely contemptible. They may lie beside Roder?t 
Elsmere in the Evangelical drawing-room. But no one, even 
there, will ever read them. 

The Special Aspects of the Trish Question is a pamphlet of 
ten papers, some of which have appeared in the monthly 
They are tiresome, but they are worth keeping. 
There is need for precipitancy in Ireland, we are told in one of 
them. The subject is ripe. All men do not appreciate ripeness 
with the same degree of aptitude. But when a practitioner sees 
a malady taking hold, and the chances of health are dwindling, 
it is his duty to press the drug or the operation, and the 
sufierer will in time be grateful to him for the courage and 
fidelity which at first he mistakenly condemned. The sen- 
tences are ridiculous enough: but we know that Ireland is 
sinking fast. Yet it is doubtful if she would profit more by 
Mr. Gladstone’s cautery than by Mr. Balfour's cosseting. 
Enough time has been spent on these books. But one last 
passage shall be quoted from each of them. In the Speeches 
on p. 264 (dated October 1890) Mr. Gladstone expresses a 
desire to ruin the navy, and to stop the reformation of the 
army. ‘My opinion is,’ he says, ‘that we have gone beyond 
the measure of prudence and prosperity . . . . in military and 
naval charges. And at pp. 308-9 ef seg.,in the pamphlet, 
he commits himself to the theory that rebellion, in an Irishman, 
is a pardonable weakness: or at all events not such a matter 
as should give ground for a grave and special charge, It is 
becoming clear that Mr. Gladstone misapprehends his duty 
to this country. No Whig (it is true) can regard successful 
rebellion as immoral. But every Englishman, till Liberalism 
was invented, looked on rebellion against England as treason. 


reviews. 


“TWILL SERVE’ 
Meridiana: Noontide Essays. By Sit HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., M.P. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


‘Temple's style,’ said Thackeray, ‘is the perfection ot 
practised and easy good breeding,’ and so with modification 
and using ‘style’ broadly can you say of Sir Herbert Maxwell's. 
Of the superficial marks of good breeding there is of course 
a temporal mode, and that of to-day is a business-like simplicity. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell writes as you would be well content to 
hear an amiable host talk. He is not very acute, not very pro- 
found, but then his subjects are generally those in which you 
insist not on great profundity or acuteness. He does not, as 
the essayist too often does, annoy you with maladroit praise 
or ignorant censure of your favourite author. He prefers to 
chat to you pleasantly and sensibly of his inconveniences in being 
kept too long in town, of his suggestions for improving life in 
country houses, and you feel, when you differ from him, that 
you would enjoy an argument on these little points. Or he 
reports to you, humorously and cruelly, the conversation of a 
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young man of the day, or looks over the intelligent creature’s 
shoulder while he writes his letters. And when he will philo- 
sophise he is at least modest, and when he touches on your 
sensibility (as in ‘ Mnemosyne’) he altogether lacks the common 
grease of sentimentalism. And difficile est proprie communia 
dicere, as himself would say. And therefore our negative praise 
is high. 

His one excursion on the stock travels of the literary essayist 
is when he is shut in for a night in the Guelph Exhibition, and 
the portraits come out of their frames, and commingle. The 
idea is old enough, but is very well carried out ; Horace and 
Lady Mary talk as indeed they might have talked : only Johnson 
and Boswell are caricatures. Every host in these degenerate 
days should read his cautions about wine, though we doubt the 
ignorance thereon being so universal as he supposes. And every 
country hostess must perpend his essay about a guest's comfort, 
Possibly his proposal to substitute for breakfast and luncheon the 
continental roll and coffee and déjeviner may be dubious ; but 
what soot-stuffed, Londoner but will agree with him in detesting 
the hot drawing-room after dinner and longing for the open air? 
And here is one of his suggestions for society intown. ‘Suppose 
some lady who has a large London house, and who wishes to 
entertain, were to intimate that she is “ at home” say from eight 
to eleven, and put efits diners in the corner of her cards. . 
Then let the dining-room be set as for a ball-supper, with 
small tables laid with four or six covers each,’ and so forth. It 
is excellent. Then he gossips about the survival of irrational 
and the decay of rational customs, and tells a story of a member, 
who was stopped the other day at the door by his Whip, as he 
was going home to dine. (Inthe better time there were no import- 
ant divisions in the dinner-hour.) ‘Dine? dine here ? I have 
been twenty years in this House, and l’ve never done /haé yet. 
I’m blanked if I begin now!’ But when he drops into philo- 
sophy, you occasionally smile. ‘Comeliness .... must be 
admitted to give an enormous advantage to its possessor. 
Herein is just one of those perplexing inequalities which incline 
one to charge nature with injustice.” Alas, good man! And 
he quotes Chesterfield: ‘If your wit and address are vulgar, 
awkward, and gauche, you may be esteemed indeed, but you 
will never please.’ Nay, that ‘all depends,’ and we have read 
of Titania and Bottom. We want to argue with him about 
several little things : we agree with Emerson, for instance, that 
‘Yours aff'ly’ is not the way of writing: but space is limited. 
The essay on ‘ Personal Names’ is curious and exhaustive. As 
thus : Isabel is a corruption of Isabeau, which is feminine : they 
are responsible for Elizabeth.(7) Snooks is from John Sevenoaks, 
who has our commiseration. ‘ Flie-fornication’ was the agree- 
able Puritan name given to a bastard. Names are treacherous 
things for speculation, by the way : some Stranges are really, 
—not ‘ Newcoiners ’ but—Strangs, which, of course, is Strong. 
The royal Stuart is from st/ge weard, which means ‘ Master of 
the Hogs.’ And there is a delightful story of a farmer, who 
insisted on his full style. ‘ You’re cutting your crop rather green, 
Challoch?’ ‘Ifthe Lord disna ken when to ripen, Challoch-on- 
Tig kens when to maw.’ 

Sir Herbert does not always write at his best. He is some- 
times clumsy, and translates too many quotations. Nor is he, 
as we said, adeepthinker. But he knows his own mind—(‘ You 
ass! I can see ¢hat without your telling me’ is his message to 
the writer of analytic fiction),—and his erudition is to the point. 
On a special subject, as on ‘ Birds,’ he writes as one that knows. 
He is always readable, and most often interesting. Books (he 
says) should be ever in the guest’s bed-room, and his own is 
excellent for the purpose—and of to send you to sleep. 


THE MAGYAR 
Hungary and its People. By Louis FELBERMANN, 
Griffith. 


Mr. Felbermann’s English is queer, and twice he perpetrates 
such Latinity as ‘ Mforiamur pro rego nostro’; nevertheless, 
his book, though very unequal, will serve in default of a better. 
The most feeble portion by far is the opening summary: a 
piece of scrappy and uncritical work. It were, perhaps, unjust to 
blame the writer for leaving unsolved the vexed question of the 
nation’s origin. Scratch the Magyar, and you shall discover, 
according to Professor Hunfalvy, the Lapp; according to 
Professor Vambéry, the Turki-Tartar Hun. Now the language 
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is undoubtedly akin both to Lapp and Turkish ; it is also thas 
of a people bailing from a country (as Central Asia) of lions anq 
camels, of melon, and apple, and peach. Still, when Philology 
has spoken thus inconclusively, can the legends be bettereq 
which assign to Nimrod two sons, Hunyor and Magyar, while 
your ugly Lapp would hark back to a band of craven deserter; 
during the march to reconquer the Land of Milk and Honey, 
who lighted upon an Alsatia of ladies faithless to their lords? 
But Mr. Felbermann is to seek when he emerges from fable 
into fact ; as witnessses his failure to emphasise the State's 
material pre-eminence in Europe under Louis of Anjou, ruler 
also over Poland, Moldavia and Bulgaria. Again, the title of 
the Habsburgs is vaguely referred to the marriage of Ferdinand 
of Austria with a descendant of the quasi-mythical Alpéds: 
whereas the plain statement is that Anne, his queen, inherited 
Hungary and Bohemia from her brother Louis I1., who fell at 
Mohacs. To pass to later times: Mr. Felbermann’s account 
of the rebellion of ’48 is extremely confused, while that of 
the Beust compromise of ’67 is simply reproduced without 
comment from Miss Forster's Life of Déak. Surely that 
arrangement is not entirely superior to censure whereby 
Hungary surrenders but a sixth of her revenue to Vienna, 
while the Croat disburses no less than fifty-five per cent. to the 
Magyar; whereby the privileges of the Saxons in Transylvania 
have been wiped out, and the tongue of the dominant race 
imposed, by compulsion, alike upon Slovak, Roumanian, 
Ruthenian and Serb. 

For the rest the volume is readable, though a trifle guide. 
booky ; the hydropathic establishment recurs with uncalled-for 
frequency : and an intelligent appreciation is given therein of 
the several nationalities that make up the Empire. That Mr. 
Felbermann is altogether impartial would be a sweeping asser- 
tion; for to him the minorities serve but as foils to the 
Magyars, with the exception of the Hebrews, whose indifferent 
good qualities are unduly extolled. Can it be that the author is 
of the chosen? He neglects the Croat altogether, partly from an 
honest want of knowledge, partly because the past conduct of 
that race towards the Hungarians ‘does not particularly 
inspire him.’ And, with the exception of the Germans in the 
mining districts, the subject peoples are no doubt unprogressive 
and ignorant. Thus,a Ruthenian peasant-woman, questioned 
by the writer as to her loyalty, replied : ‘ Yes ; Maria Theresa 
is the best man in the world.’ Still, in point of superstition— 
and very charming are the local myths ; often of purely pagan 
origin—there is little choice between the Slovak, who is wont 
to strew the floor with straw, and sits thereon at Yule-tide to 
the end that his hens may Jay, and the Székely Magyar, who 
believes his native caverns to be haunted by human beings with 
the appearance of donkeys (? monkeys). The land, in short, is 
instinct with much beautiful medizvalism; and the noble, 
whose estates are sometimes 50,000 acres large, has still his 
little court, his painter, his musician, and his buffoon, Custom 
is equally powerful among the peasantry, which prefers paying 
in kind before paying in money; so that the schoolmaster 
exacts two pieces of wcod from each pupil, and the swineherd 
(a village official) is entitled to a yearly outfit and free meals at 
each house. Life must be pleasant enough to the cultivators of 
the Alfild, the Hungarian Lowlands, where the generous soil 
produces abundant crops, and there 13 pasturage for countless 
herds—latterly of improved breed. The farmer will frequently 
own his two thousand acres and his four thousand sterling ; 
while for his leisure there is always the csdrda (less tavern than 
club), at which the whole village assembles on Sundays and 
festivals. Mr. Felbermann has much that is interesting to say 
on Magyar costume and dance and song, though mostly at 
second hand. ‘ Play, gipsy,’ is the common request, ‘so sadly 
that it may tear my heart, and the theme of the Czigany’s 
melody is the fickleness of woman :— 


Red, red wine I hold in my glass ; 
Ruddy-haired woman I hold on my lap ; 

Her round little arms are close to my shoulder: 
I would like to embrace her 


But she says ‘ No’! 


This melancholy smacks of the primeval East, and equally 
Oriental in spirit are the lavish hospitality, the passion for 
ceremonial and display. The niceties of courtship shall be 
scrupulously observed ; the youth may not propose directly to 
the maiden by whose charms he is enslaved at the fonoda of 
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village spinning-room ; he must engage a female match-maker ; 
also a spokesman with set deliverance in verse ; there is a 
kissing feast, and even further interval ere the happy day 
arrive. How long will these excellent customs endure? The 
time must inevitably come when the factory will supersede 
the farm ; when the Magyar, instead of allowing his commerce 
to be usurped by Greek, Armenian, and Jew, will turn trader, and 
love of ornament will die before greed of gain. As yet, despite 
certain nascent industries, Hungary is purely agricultural ; the 
ledger and tall-hat threaten, but do not invade. That the 
people may long remain peculiar and apart must be the wish of 
every non-Philistine who reads his Felbermann, despite a 
certain vein of patriotic paradox which causes him to claim 
, world-wide renown for everything Hungarian, including 
sundry tenth-rate artists. Magyar literature is in better case ; 
but the bald compendium at the end of the book omits some 
of Jokai’s best novels, as Zimar's Two Worlds, and is defective 
in many other respects, and vapidly eulogistic. 


SKETCHES AND TALES 


Each generation has its catchword as each year has its 
particular repartee of the streets. The songs that go ‘round 
the town’ this month are different from those that will do like- 
wise next; and so also are there fashions in minor ‘ literature.’ 
To-day it is the New Humour that dons its immaculate cuffs 
and goes a-strutting in Piccadilly or Bookseller's Row, and 
what it will be to-morrow no onecan say. Mr. Rider Haggard 
brought a murrain of mysterious kingdoms upon us, and 
Mr. Jerome is responsible for all his imitators—including 
Mr. Zangwill. But the one had a showy vein of Cockney 
humour, whereas the other ‘ peters out’ in smart puns. Having 
come to his own by a production called Zhe Bachelors Club, 
Mr. Zangwill has hastened to confirm his sovereignty with an 
obvious sequel. In Zhe Old Maids’ Club (London: Heinemann) 
he cuts as many capers, he grins and twists and poses as much as 
ever he did in his previous books. He has a sense of oddity, 
and he has also a notion of sarcasm, but the conscious 
gymnastics of his style have frittered away his points, and the 
result is as tedious a collection of pitiful smartness as you may 
read inaday’s march. The taste for flippant paradox, like 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, we have long had with us, but like him we 
are in hopes of naturalising it elsewhere. It is at present the 
private mark of the professional humourist whereby we are to 
recognise him. But he has other marks—he writes about the 
river, and has patented an air of injured innocence. These 
he derives from his prototype (who, to do him justice, was never 
paradoxical), and if you have any curiosity to see him at his 
most watery you may do it in Upstream and About Town 
London: Digby Long) which ‘a boating man’ has given to the 
public. 

This ‘mode’ of tne New Humour once flourished in the 
States, which have now taken to dialect and Mr. Howells. 
Where every one was equally resolute to grin or ‘bust, all are 
now mighty serious over the American types. Mr. Howells has 
explained how much rarer and finer these are than our own 
gross islanders ; and Mr. Howells’ followers are doing their 
best to exemplify the dogma. It is especially exemplified in 
‘Captain, my Captain,’ one of three tales in the late Mr. Wolcott 
Balestier's Zhe Average Woman (Heinemann). Whatever 
Mr. Balestier might have done, he didn’t do it ; and, double 
banked as it is between the eulogies of his publisher and Mr. 
Henry James (whose style is for once deplorable), this little 
volume gives his limitations away. There is nothing in it 
beyond the ‘yearnest’ Americanism of Mr. Howells. Mr. 
James speaks of these relics as ‘interesting and in glimpses 
inspired, but admits that their greatest merit rests on the 
base of friendship. ‘ Reffey’ is a vigorous young woman, but, 
ushered into the world thus proudly, she is a sad dis- 
appointment. These studies of situation are the favourite 
theme of the American, and are quite ‘elegant’ and proper if 
they fulil themselves. For the most part they unhappily don’t, 
toouya Mr. James Lane Allen’s Séster Dolorosa (Edinburgh: 
Douglas) is a pleasant exception to this law. The revolt 
against a celibate rule has been the topic of fiction more 
than once, but Mr. Allen’s story has a freshness of its own, 
and carries you to its close with interest. These rebel nuns 
and priests are invariably for a tragic issue ; one would like 
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to find some of them living happily ever afterwards. But poor 
Sister Dolorosa, as her name would imply, falls upon the 
common fate. There is real power in the scene wherein 
she comes down upon the assembled nuns fresh from the em- 
braces of her lover, the sacred symbol torn from her bosom, 
and ‘the glistening whiteness of her naked breast’ showing 
through the rent. ‘ Posthumous Fame,’ the other story in the 
volume, has an admirable atmosphere, and is not too much of 
an allegory. On the whole, for one reason or another, we may 
say the short tale is better studied in America than England. 
They have no Kiplings there, it is true, but the rank and file 
have a clearer sense of art. Here a collection of stories by 
‘notables’ is a pitiful exhibition of incompetence, and even 
one framed out of lesser names will be little superior. Read 
Travellers’ Tales (Bristol : Arrowsmith) and see if your stomach 
will not turn on the fare, even though your Zangwill and your 
Clement Scott be among the contributors. On the other hand 
Devonshire IJdyls (London: Stott) is an amiable series of 
sketches which fit their purpose very well. Mrs. O'Neill 
knows her country, and draws from the life. There is nothing 
sensational, nothing vivid, nothing remarkable in any way 
about her gossip. It is a feminine book, and should please 
women, not to say a stray man who is not beyond an indolent 
half-hour. 


ABOUT HOSPITALS 


With an Intro- 
London : Scientific Press, 


Suffering London. By A. EGMONT HAKE. 
duction by WALTER BESANT. 
Limited. 

One would like to speak well of this book, for it is written in 
support of hospitals, which are excellent institutions: but ’tis 
such a jumble of differences that one must condemn it in great 
part. It opens with a curious introductory puff by the pub- 
lishers (of all people in the world!). As thus :—‘ The great 
merit of the book is that the author alone is responsible for the 
opinions expressed.’ Then, ‘the able writer’ has visited the 
hospitals and studied them for himself, yet the thing is mainly 
occupied with a general disquisition on sentimental topics. 

Here, for instance, are some headings from chapter vii. : ‘On 
the Responsibility of Wealth,’ ‘The Millionnaire and the 
Pauper,’ ‘Cheap Luxuries,’ ‘Cause and Effect,’ ‘ Christianity 
and Socialism,’ ‘ The Jewish Prophets and a Future Life,’ ‘ The 
Buddhists.’ The reflections under these heads are worthless 
even if they were germane to the matter. Another set of 
aphorisms is a trifle better. ‘The trim and healthy serving- 
maid is not trim and healthy because she lives in a big house, 
but she is allowed to live in a big house because she is trim 
and healthy.’ So with ‘the smart shop-girls and barmaids’: 
if they break down they are packed off to the hospital. This 
may seem obvious ; but people are apt to forget, or toignore, the 
incessant strain upon the ranks of the industrial army, the dark 
side to daily London life ; and so it and others like it may pass 
Again, the remarkable healthiness of London having oft been 
noted, it might seem easy to point out, as Mr. Hake points out, 
the continuous influx of young and healthy life, with the 
continuous deflux of infirmity and age, and it is possible to 
show that the Factory Acts, applauded of everybody, have re- 
sulted in driving ‘many of the London industries that are 
carried on by the aid of little or no machinery from the factories 
into the homes of the people’ where the old evils have arisen 
anew. But to prove the necessity of hospitals by remarking that 
there is much bursting of paraffine lamps; that ‘our railways 
are the cause of a vast number of injuries to life and limb,’ 
that in ‘London many of the smaller tributaries to the 
Thames have been converted into gigantic sewers;’ that 
‘the sweating system undermines health in many ways; 
and that ‘generally speaking the poorest English mother 
is as fond of her child as the wealthiest lady ’—this, we 
say, is to push the obvious a long way too far. 

But enough of this. Mr. Hake remarks on several causes 
which tend to deflect the tide of subscription. One is the 
growth of the Protection, the ‘let-the-State-see-to-them” spirit. 

He is strongly and justly against it. The Hospital would be 
not better but worse under a mechanical rule: there would be 
a dwindling of public spirit, a decline of the sense of public 
responsibility. Yet one cannot but dissent when he proceeds 
to deprecate criticism as being likely to decrease the flow of con- 
tributions. As public institutions, asking for contributions, the 
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hospitals invite criticism: only thus can public confidence 
be maintained and abuses be remedied. Yet here more than 
elsewhere the heaviest responsibility rests on the critic, who 
must therefore ply his task of inquiry with extreme care, and 
set forth his results with absolute moderation. Mr. Hake 
forgets to note the important fact that there is a certain 
amount ofirritation amongst the London poor at the treatment it 
receives in hospital. That treatment is alleged to be often rude 
and rough. The sick are more sensitive than the sound, and a 
doctor you pay must inevitably be more civil than a doctor you 
don’t ; there is all the difference between doing and receiving a 
favour. Again, it is not so much the medical man that is ccm- 
plained of as the attendant on the out- or in-patients ; but in 
private, where more cynical and less conventional views of 
things obtain, one has heard the quality of surliness insisted 
on as a necessity. Hundreds of thousands of people—Mr. 
Hake says a fourth of London, but his statement seems to need 
explanation—use the hospitals, many of whom could pay a 
private physician very well. The only check on a dubious out- 
patient is a not too courteous reception, and as for the others 
you have to guard against malingering. Mr. Hake is too senti- 
mental for such hard and gritty reflections. 

His book is prefaced by a brief but very interesting outline of 
hospital history by Mr. Walter Besant, and concludes with ‘ An 
Appendix of Particulars of Metropolitan Hospitals and Medical 
Institutions,’ for which Mr. Hake, if he have compiled it (we are 
not told that he has), deserves much credit. Beginning and end 
are a great deal better than anything between. 


‘THAT TRUE NORTH’ 


The Barren Ground of Northern Canada. By Warburton Pike. 
London: Macmillan. 


‘That true North, but that wild North: which keeps the grim 
secret of Franklin, as the Soudan Gordon’s, as Queensland 
Leichardt’s. Sir John Franklin, Sir George Bach, Dr. Rae, 
Dr. Richardson, and Messrs. Stewart and Anderson pierced 
those Barren Grounds of Canada that begin with Great Slave 
Lake and run to the Arctic Circle, and far back in the eight- 
eenth century Hearne, a Hudson’s Bay Company’s man, suffering 
great hardship, explored the Coppermine River. But there 
are near a million square miles yet practically unknown, scarce 
touched by the white man’s foot. All those that have ventured 
heretofore into these wilds have done so for purposes so entirely 
commendable that men have called them blessed—there be 
always good things said and done for explorers and those who 
search for explorers. They need no praise from us ; their reward 
is sure: for, why do Royal Geographical Societies exist and 
philanthropists open their drawing-rooms, if not to furnish them 
with every manner of delight? For Mr. Warburton Pike, he 
had no ‘call,’ no commission to explore, to search, to geologise, 
to botanise, nor to doany of these great things which so few of 
us can achieve, or are justified inattempting. Selfish-like to the 
most of men, he went merely to hunt, lured by a report of the 
musk-ox. That isall. And yet, how welcome he is to us wretches 
who (to our confusion, maybe) would rather do as he did than 
as the elect have done! Mr. Pike says he writes his book for 
sportsmen only, and apologises for faults of style. We scarce 
know, now that the book has been read from cover to cover, 
what were the merits or what the faults; but we have had 
such a royal journey, in a country pretty damnable in all save 
its game, that we sit and thank our stars that out of sheer 
love of sport this man dared hardship, disloyalty, danger, and a 
dreadful climate, to lay up treasures of musk-ox on earth in 
places called caches and infinitely expansive half-breed and 
Indian stomachs. And yet there seems reason to believe that 
Mr. Pike, having only his own pleasure in view, has given infor- 
mation and brief but practical advice which are of as much 
use as the experiences of the elect. Some of us have been hard 
on his tracks, even as far as Fort Chipewayan on Lake Atha- 
basca, and over to that famous Fort Vermillion, and[{[can ap- 
preciate the impartiality of his judgment as set down in page 
224. There have been many exhaustive reports about the 
wonderful Peace River country: but this is what our practical 
unprofessional, non-commissioned, sportsman says: ‘ 


For many years to come there is not the slightest reason for that 
emigration of farmers to Peace River which wild enthusiasts 
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clamour for..... Notice the Fort on a summet’s morning, 
and make the attempt, as has often been made already, to raise 
a crop on this elevated plateau! .... Let us have an end of 
this talk of sending poor settlers to starve in a land unable to 
supply food to the Indian, who is accustomed to a life of con. 
tinual struggle with a relentless nature.’ 

Yet Mr. Pike is content with very few such observations, and jt 
is not for them that we read his book. The problems of that 
country will be worked out without him as without ourselves, 
He has only a personal story to tell. He tells it without posing, 
without putting himself at singular advantage. But neither does 
he put any one else at advantage or disadvantage. He 
is not cold-blooded in his narrative, but it is told with such an 
apparent fidelity and sincerity that its humanity trails over 
every page; it is all selfish humanity from Mr. Pike downto 
the braggart, King Beaulieu, the half-breed, and the scoundrel 
Charlie who, with Pat, stole and ate the flour when they were 
all lost and starved, and near to ‘pegging out.’ Of course Mr, 
Pike’s selfishness was of a gentlemanly kind—in other words it 
was pure nature. They were not a noble crowd in truth whom 
Mr. Pike bribed (by the help of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
men) to go with him on his three journeys, first up to Lac de 
Gras and beyond, where white man had not been before, to shoot 
caribou and musk-ox ; then again up the great Fish River and 
beyond, to within about sixty miles of Bathurst’s Inlet at the 
Arctic Ocean, for the same purpose ; and lastly up the Peace 
River, through the Rockies, and so on down to Fort Macleod. 
The only ones of the lot who remain with us in joyful memory 
are Saltatha and Pierre the Fool, and both were scorned for 
their very virtues, which, by contrast, were great and numerous. 
We shall always thank Mr. Pike for giving Saltatha the very 
last words of his narrative: they remind us of nothing 
so much as those parting words of the Icelanders to Lord 
Dufferin when he left them to seethem no more. When a good 
priest told Mr. Pike of the beauties and bounties of Heaven, he 
said, among other things: ‘Is it more beautiful than the 
country of the musk-ox in summer, when sometimes the mist 
blows over the lakes, and the water is blue, and the loons cry 
very often? That is beautiful, and if Heaven is still more 
beautiful, my heart will be glad, and I shall be content to 
rest there till 1 am very old.’ He and his had never seen the 
Grand Pays, as they call the great world beyond their own, 
but neither it nor Heaven after all seemed in comparison 
better. And,as Mr. Pike says, any who have tasted the life 
about those great lakes south of the Barren Grounds, can 
understand how priests of the Roman Catholic Church, Hudson's 
Bay Company's men, and the natives themselves, all love it, 
and have no desire for this our world. 

What was Mr. Pike’s success in hunting? Incredible, but 
with intervals of great hardships and much hunger. The 
attempted journey through the Rockies and to southward was 
a near approach to the last terrible resort of starving men. 
The killing of a couple of hundred caribou at one battue 
recalls the palmy days of buffalo-hunting in the North West. 
Of one thing we are glad to a degree: the buffalo are nof all 
gone, for Mr. Pike had his happy hour with them also on the 
margin ofthe Barren Grounds. As tothe style of the writing, 
the literary quality? It is direct, straightforward talk, it has 
no pretensions, it sufficeth. 


HISTORY IN THE NEW FOREST 


A History of Hampshire, including the Isle of Wight. By 
T. W. SHORE, F.G.S. London: Stock. 


Never was the time when the district round Southamp- 
ton Water was of small account in the map of England. A 
goodly share of the offensive and defensive strength of the 
nation is centred in that region, and English royalty has still a 
dwelling not far off. But all down the course of centuries 
Hampshire seems to have been losing something of its relative 
importance. Mr. Stock has been well advised, therefore, in 
committing the latest of his excellent series of County Histories 
to one whose tastes and studies are antiquarian. The great 
epochs in Hampshire annals passed when the Norman and 
early Plantagenet kings ceased to spend their Easters at 
Winchester, and to ride and hunt in the New Forest. Even 
then the sceptre and sword had moved to the Thames, and for 
the palmy era of Hampshire history we must go back to the 
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years when Canute or Alfred presided over the early English 
Parliament in the oldest of English capitals, or when the 
o of the United Kingdom was being formed out of the 


embry 7 . . 
if not to Roman Britain or to the 


principality of Wessex ; 
Bronze or the Stone Age. 
Mr. Shore shows how the evidence vielded by the ancient 
barrows and tumuli, hill-forts and earth-works, on the Hamp- 
shire Downs, helps out the conjecture, suggested by geographical 
considerations, that human settlement on these islands may have 
begun not far from the sites of Portsmouth and of Winches- 
ter. Successive races of invaders—Iberians, Celts, Belge, 
Romans, Saxons, and Danes—would coast along the southern 
shores of England, until they found anchorage and landing 
places in the spacious waters sheltered by the Isle of Wight ; 
and the natural route inland for such of them as came to stay 
was through the great vent in the chalk-hills—the Roman 
Venta Belgarum—where the city of Winchester afterwards 
rose. Relics of these settlements of early and pre-historic 
times are to be found in the burial-places and fortifications of 
the ancient inhabitants of the New Forest, and others survive 
in the local place-names, traditions, and customs of Hampshire. 
From the extent of the earthworks at Walbury and on St. 
Catherine’s Hill, it is possible to estimate the strength in num- 
bersof the Celtic tribes inhabiting the Kennetand Itchen valleys, 
and traces can yet be gathered of their religious ideas and 
customs, of their village and communal life, ‘of the form of 
their small houses or huts, of their trade and industries, of their 
agricultural operations, of the roads and fords they used, of 
their language, and of the coins they struck during the centuries 
immediately preceding the Roman occupation.’ Pottery and 
basket-making were among the earliest native British arts, 
and the latter is still followed near the osier-beds of the Hamp- 
shire rivers, in much the same fashion as in Martial’s day. The 
Belge are supposed to have introduced i:on-smelting ; and the 
old forges on the Solent only ceased from operating last century. 
The art of charcoal-burning has survived from the time of the 
Romans or earlier, and there are still a few charcoal-burners, 
‘the last of their kind,’ pursuing their crait in the New Forest. 
The systen of marling or chalking the land, described by 
Pliny, is not yet in disuse in the county, although the mid- 
summer games and hill fires flickered out last century, and 
only one Maypole is left standing in Hampshire. The heathen 
from the Eastern Sea wiped out Calleva Attrebatum (Sil- 
chester) with its baths, temples, and churches, its glass, 
pottery, and brickworks, everything indeed, except its strong 
walls. But traces of the ancient breeds of horses, sheep and 
swine are still discoverable in the New Forest live stock, and 
the fallow deer and the pheasant, the chesnut and sycamore, 
the walnut, pear, damsun, peach, and cherry, descendants of 
specimens first introduced by the Roman colonists of Hamp- 
shire, still flourish in this well-sunned and well-shaded nook. 
Chaos came again to Hants with the Saxons and the Jutes ; 
and in the process of formation and expansion from this centre 
of Wessex into England were many good men slain. Under 
King Alfred, Winchester began to rise in importance ; and he 
built the first British navy in Southampton Water—ships 
‘shapen neither like the Frisian nor the Danish, but so as it 
seemed to him they would be most efficient. The modern 
Goths have obliterated the tomb of this first great Englishman, 
removed from the New Minster at Winchester to Hyde Abbey, 
and his bones were scattered a hundred years ago by the 
county magistrates to make room for a bridewell. Then, in 
Hants annals come the romantic stories of Queen Elfrida, and 
of Queen Emma and Queen Eadgyth—the Old Lady of Win- 
chester and the Y oung Lady of Wherwell—mother and wife of 
the Confessor, who played their part in that tragedy which cul- 
minated in the landing of William the Norman. Before the 
Conquest Westminster and London had drawn aw ay much from 
the banks of Itchen to them of Thames. But Winchester, ‘ con- 
veniently near to Normandy,’ was greatly favoured by William 
and his successors. There the original rolls of the Conqueror’s 
great survey were copied out into the Domesday Book, and he 
rode out of Winchester along the Roman road through Buck- 
holt Forest to Salisbury Plain, to take the allegiance of the 
great landowners of the west. On these journeyings the idea 
must have occurred to this founder of a race of hunting 
kings to clear and to extend the great woods that from time 
immemorial had covered a large part of Western Hampshire, 
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and to frame his savage Forest Laws. Rufus fell at Malwood 
by Tyreli’s arrow; Queen Eleanor, Henry II.’s wife, was 
kept captive at Quarr Abbey (the site of which, known as 
‘ Eleanor’s Grove, the Ordnance — officials, ‘who are not 
folk-lorists,’ render ‘ Alender’s Grove’); King John, when he was 
not less innocently employed, spent big time hunting in the New 
Forest, and sixty times he visited Freemantle or Odibam. There 
was a monastic and manorial as well as a royal life on the 
fringes of the Forest, and Mr. Shore gives us glimpses of each ; 
and much naval history was transacted in the inland waters or 
off the shores of Hants. Not until after the Tudor times did 
kings cease to sit in hall at Winchester, and royal hunting 
bouts become rare in the New Forest. The decay that has 
fallen upon the old capital is a type of the loss of restance which 
has fallen on the whole county: Hampshire is rich and plea- 
sant, and at Portsmouth and Southampton, it is even busy and 
warlike ; but it is no longer royal. Mr. Shore has discharged 
his task as annalist with skill and sobriety; and if he fore- 
shorten the later history of the county, it is less his fault than 
Fate’s. In a revision of this book he will find some mistakes 
to correct ; for instance, on pp. 90-91, where a triad of odd 
misprints occurs: ‘1214,’ ‘1215,’ and ‘1216,’ being given for 
dates two centuries earlier. 


THE ROMANCE OF JOSEPH AND ZULEYKHA 


The Book of Joseph and Zuleikhéd. By Mulidnd Abd-ul- 
Rahman Jdmf. A Historical Romantic Persian Poem, 
translated into English verse by Alexander Rogers, late 
Bombay Civil Service ; editor of the Bus/din; translator 
of Persian Plays, Reineke Fuchs, etc. London: Nutt. 


In the brilliant galaxy of mystical poets whose passionate 
sweetness and intoxicating eloquence have done more than 
aught else to raise Persian literature to the high position 
amongst the literatures of the world which every competent 
judge accords to it, few constellations shine with a purer and 
radiance than jthe ‘Haft Awrang’ or ‘Seven 
Thrones’ of Mawléind Niru’d-Din Abdu'r-Rahmda Jami of 
Khurdsdin. And just as amongst the ‘Seven Thrones’ (our 
own ‘Great Bear’) which shine in the material firmament 
are ‘pointers’ which serve to direct the mariner’s gaze 
towards the central pole-star, so, amongst Jami’s seven great 
poems, this one—the allegory of Joseph and Zuleykha—may 
be fairly regarded as one of the surest guides vouchsafed to the 
pilgrim on the mystic Path whereby the promised land cf 
Absorption, Apotheosis, or Palingenesis may at length, per- 
chance, be reached. This star has Mr. Rogers essayed in his 
present work to render visible to English readers for whom the 
lore of the East is a sealed book. How far he has achieved 
success we shall presently have to consider, but there can be 
but one opinion concerning the rare merit of the poem he has 
aspired to do into English verse. 

It is the fashion with a certain school of Persian scholars, 
whose eyes are blinded by the glories of the past to the merits 
of the present, to cescribe Jami as the last great poet of Persia, 
and to consider that for the last four centuries the voice of song 
has been hushed in Iran. This is a very great error ; and the 
sparkling verses which, even within the last half century, poured 
forth from the prolific genius of Ka’dni, that most dissolute yet 
most daringly original of Persian poets, alone suffice to prove 
that the glory has not yet departed from Shiraz, and that the 
fount whence Sadi and Hafiz drew their inspiration has not yet 
run dry. Nevertheless, Jimi undoubtedly occupies a unique 
position amongst Persian writers. It may be doubted if any 
author who wrote so well, wrote also so much, and on so many 
subjects. Besides the seven great poems already alluded to, 
and several Divans of odes, he has left us a vast biography of 
saints and mystics, a collection of stories, apologues, and anec- 
dotes similar in character to the Gulistan ; a treatise on the 
Prophetic Function ; a treatise on rhyme and metre ; a com- 
mentary on ‘Irdkfs half-erotic, half-mystical Lama‘dé? (‘ Efful- 
gences’); and a host of minor tracts on nearly every subject 
wherewith Eastern erudition concerns itself. And of these 
there is scarce one which is not unsurpassed, nay, unequalled, 
initsown doman. Mr. Rogers resembles his author in this: 
that he also is a somewhat prolific writer in prose and verse. 
But here the resemblance ends ; for if candour will not suffer us 
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to look with approving eyes on the notes wherewith he has 
embellished his edition of the Bus/én (vastly inferior in every 
respect to Graf’s edition: Vienna, 1858), or on the absence of 
any due acknowledgment of what he owes to his French and 
German predecessors in the Zhree Persian Plays which he 
edited and translated, still less will the widest charity permit us 
to describe his verse-translations as good. We should be dis- 
posed to regard his work more leniently if he were in any sense 
of the word a pioneer. But this is in no wise the case. He 
follows well beaten paths, and when he diverges it is very 
rarely in the direction of improvement. 

The text of this poem, V#sufand Zuleykhd, with a German 
translation in blank verse and copious notes, was published at 
Vienna in 1824 by von Rosenzweig. In 1872 appeared a little 
volume entitled Analysis and Specimens of the Joseph and 
Zulaikha, by S.R. This first English version, which we have 
not seen, was followed ten years later by Mr. Ralph Griffith’s 
Yusuf and Zulaikha: a Poem by Jimi, Concerning these Mr. 
Rogers remarks in his preface (p. 8): ‘It has not been a light 
task for the translator to put into rhyme over 7000 couplets, 
whilst adhering to the literal meaning of the original. The 
attention paid to the latter point will, he trusts, prove a sufficient 
excuse for any want of smoothness the critic may find in the 
former. The partial translations into English that he has seen 
were far too free to be of use to students in studying the Persian, 
and Rosenzweig’s edition, printed in 1824, in addition to being 
inaccurate in many instances, is in German, and therefore 
inaccessible to many in England, and more in India.’ Mr. 
Rogers admits by implication, therefore, that his readers must 
be prepared to encounter a certain ‘want of smoothness’ in his 
verses, and his warning is byno means superfluous. Here, for 
instance, is his rendering of one ‘of the finest passages in the 
whole poem : 


‘To SET FORTH THAT EVERY ONE FROM BEAUTY AND LOVEISA 
BIRD FLOWN OUT OF THE NEST OF UNITY, AND THAT HAS RESTED 
IN THE THICKET OF THE MANIFESTATION OF PLURALITY. 


‘In that lone place in which ro life had been revealed, 
The world in non-existence ’ corner lay concealed, 
Of no pair to itself this being thought, 

Nor “we” and “thou” into its speech had brought. 
Beauty that needed no exhibitor to show, 
r And manifested to itself by its own glow. 
Of unseen bridal chamber beauty she, 
Her skirt of sin from all suspicion free. 
Never might mirror back reflect her face, 
Nor the comb’s hand her locks in order place, 
The zephyr of her hair ne'er broke a thread, 
No surma dust around her eye was spread. 
The spikenard with her rose might never blend, 
Nor beau'y to that rose her verdure lend. 
Her face of down and ev'ry mole was free, 
Nor could the eye her ev’n in fancy see. 
But from herself she heard a charmer’s voice, 
And for herself she threw a lover’s dice. 
And yet, wherever loveliness holds sway, 
A beauty with a veil will not away, 
For to a beauty modesty’s a bore ; 
She’s at the window if you close the door.’ 


We have said that this represents one of the finest passages 
in the original ; but we doubt if any one not acquainted with 
that original, or with a better translation, would have guessed 
it. Apart from the ‘ want of smoothness ’ foreshadowed in the 
preface (a mild term, surely, for such a rhyme as ‘ voice’ and 
‘dice,’ or for such an instance of bathos as is afforded by the 
last couplet !) if some of the lines convey any meaning at all to 
the ordinary reader, we are quite sure they would not convey 
the meaning intended by the author. Now let us see how this 
same passage is rendered by Mr. Griffith : 
BEAUTY. 
‘ Void lay the world, in nothingness concealed, 

Without a trace of light or life revealed, 

Save one existence which no second knew— 

Unknown the pleasant words of We and You. 

Then Beauty shone, from stranger glances free, 

Seen of herself, with nought beside to see, 

With garments pure of stain, the fairest flower 

Of virgin loveliness in bridal bower. 

No combing hand had smoothed a glowing tres:, 
No mirror shown her eyes their loveliness, 
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No surma dust those cloudless orbs had known, 

To the bright rose her cheek no bulbul flown. 

No heightening hand had decked the rose with green 
No patch or spot upon that cheek was seen, 

No zephyr from her brow had filched a hair, 

No eye in thought had seen the splendour there. 
Her witching snares in solitude she laid, 

And love’s sweet game without a partner played. 
But when bright Beauty reigns and knows her power, 
She springs indignant from her curtained bower. 
She scorns seclusion and eludes the guard, 

And from the window looks if doors be barred.’ 


This, at least, is sense, and may fairly claim to be decent 
verse ; and on these grounds alone it must be regarded as a 
better representation of the original than Mr. Rogers’ version, 
Mr. Rogers has striven to produce a translation which shall 
combine the attributes of a readable English poem and a ‘ crib » 
for students first entering on the study of Persian, and, as so 
often happens, by aiming at two incompatibles, has attained 
neither. We should strongly advise him to be content with 
prose for the future, and, if he would translate from the Per. 
sian, to devote his energies to some one of the many books not 
rendered yet into any European language. 


THE STHETIC 


[ A History of Aesthetic. By Bernard Bosanquet. Londen: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 


Art is one thing, art-criticism is another, and wsthetic is yet a 
third. Moreover, if criticism be at one remove from artistic 
reality, esthetic or the philosophy of art-criticism is at two 
removes, and the history of the philosophy of art-criticism would 
therefore be at three removes from the living fact it considers, 
This does not promise well for the philosopher who devotes 
himself to such a subject, and though Mr. Bosanquet is a 
scholar, a thinker, and a man with genuine knowledge and love 
of art, the result of his labours is not an unqualified success, 
Theories of the beautiful, in fact, are the crowning instance of 
the grayness and, it may be added, the vacuity of theory ; and 
it seems highly doubtful if any mortal may be edified or 
informed by Mr. Bosanquet’s ‘comprehensive definition of the 
beautiful’ as ‘that which has characteristic or individual ex- 
pressiveness for sense-perception or imagination, subject to the 
conditions of general or abstract expressiveness in the same 
medium.’ This is put forward as the critical result of the long 
struggle between classical and modern formula, and yet is it one 
whit less hopeless than any definition volunteered since the time 
of Plato? Or take Hegel: ‘ Beauty is the Idea as it shows itself 
to sense’; ‘ The content of art is the Idea, and its form lies in the 
plastic use of images accessible to sense.’ Hegel’s volumes on 
‘Esthetic contain probably the soundest and most suggestive 
philosophic writing on the subject: this is Mr. Bosanquet’s 
own estimate. Yet such a definition tells just nothing at all, 
for Hegel means by the Idea the general conceptions with which 
logic and science work, and, as he has already told us in his 
quasi-metaphorical way that these conceptions form the inner 
reality of Nature, so now he says they take objective shape in 
Art. But he has immediately to admit that ‘the Idea gua the 
beautiful in art is not the Idea as such, in the mode in which a 
metaphysical logic apprehends it as the absolute, but the Idea 
as developed into concrete form fit for reality.’ And so the pro- 
blem is handed back to us as the answer. We have got to 
phrases so general that they may have any meaning or none. 

The truth is,most Zsthetics derive their interest not from such 
vaporous theorising but from the survey which they are led to 
take of the history of fine art and the developing human sense 
of the beautiful. Here, as Mr. Bosanquet well says, we are 
brought into contact with ‘ realities which appear to be the least 
perishable inheritance that the world possesses.’ These temples 
and cathedrals, statues and paintings, poems and symphonies, 
stand out like points of light in the uniform gray. Or they may 
be compared to spots of solid earth in the quaking abyss, which 
cause much the same thankfulness in the reader as Satan felt 
when ‘the firm opacous globe’ blessed his eyeballs on the hither 
side of Chaos. It is this treatment of the concrete material of 
art that makes Hegel’s work valuable, and Mr. Bosanquet (who 
holds with Hegel in all the main points of theory) has happily 
been guided to some extent by his master’s example here, .\5 
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nis book is primarily a hi-tory of philosophic theories, he does 
not give himself quite the same scope, but wisely combines 
nis record of wsthetic systems with a history of ‘the aesthetic 
consciousness which has furnished material for these systems, 
and has formed the atmosphere in which they arose.’ To this 
wise latitude we owe the best parts of the book, the chapters, 
for example, on Alexandrian and Greco-Roman culture, on ‘ the 
continuity of the aesthetic consciousness throughout the Middle 
Ages,’ and on ‘the data of modern esthetic philosophy.’ In 
such passages Mr. Bosanquet shows both wide knowledge and 
fine sympathy. It is to be regretted that in the earlier part of 
his work he has next to nothing to say of Greek art and the Greek 
‘esthetic consciousness. Perhaps he felt that the subject had been 
treated often enough and eloquently enough already. But bysuch 
thoughts an author does injustice to himself, and the result in the 
present case is that the analysis of Greek theories is abstract 
and colourless and reads like a series of notes. On the other 
hand, the pages on the New Comedy and the Latin poets, or 
those again on ‘the Renaissance within the Middle Age’ areas 
good literary criticism as could be desired. 

The main thesis of the book is that zesthetic theory has passed 
gradually from the formal definition of beauty as harmony or 
unity in variety toa definition of it by its content or expression 
The first is in the main the ancient or classical analysis, and 
it forms the staple of many modern theories; it may be said 
indeed, to have held the field down to the time of Lessing. It 
is easy to see how imperfect an account this is of the beautiful; 
and, taken literally, it might be used to prove that the illustra- 
tions to Euclid are the most beautiful things going. Hence 
Mr. Bosanquet is at pains to show that there has been a growing 
dissatisfaction with this purely abstract theory. Modern or 
romantic theories find the beautiful in ‘ the characteristic,’ and 
hence we get the ‘comprehensive definition,’ already quoted, 
which, by including a reference to the formal conditions of 
harmony, aims at combining the two points of view. The 
trouble then comes to be to define what we mean by the cha- 
racteristic. If we ‘concrete the abstract’ (in Bain’s most 
villainous phrase) by taking some actual examples of beautiful 
things, we can see that the word vaguely expresses a truth, but 
are we to say that everything which expresses an idea is beau- 
tiful? Mr. Bosanquet’s argument would seem to point in this 
direction. He insists with much truth on the extension of the 
frontier of beauty in modern times. The sublime is included 
in the beautiful when we go beyond Kant’s analysis and recog- 
nise, in the case of the stormy sea, for example, ‘the elements 
of splendid beauty in the lines and masses which express its 
restlessness.’ Similarly, he lays stress on the growing modern 
sympathy for the sombre, wild and terrible, and exhibits an 
almost pathethic concern about the ugly. ‘The predicate 
“ugly,”’ he says, ‘has been in the main expelled from the region 
of inanimate nature, and almost from the non-human organic 
world, and has been banished to the morbid or fraudulent pro- 
ductions of the human consciousness in search of beauty. 
But besides the frankly ugly, there is the dull common-place 
to reckon withal. Is it also to be included in the beautiful? 
If such a wide extension is given to the term, will not a new 
term be necessary to express what we currently mean by beauty? 
But, apart from attempts to define the indefinable and from 
necessarily tedious abstracts of theories which belong rather 
to the bibliography of the subject, the book is comprehensive 
in its reviews, and often suggestive in its criticism. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Henry Russell, with the help of Mr. William Gattie, 
attempts, in Zhe Autn of the Soudan (London: Sampson 
Low), to concentrate the diffused and murky ‘light from the 
Blue-books,’ and shed it upon the affairs of Egypt, the Upper 
Nile, and the Red Sea Littoral. The author's objects are ex- 
cellent ; his views in the main are sound ; and his industry and 
earnestness are worthy of all praise. But, sooth to say, his 
concentrating power is somewhat feeble. Somebody is needed 
who shall take the task in hand of dealing with Mr. Russell’s 
book as he deals with the blue-covered official tomes—who 
shall condense and arrange the narrative, trim away redundan- 
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cies, and above all, clarify the style. It is a pity that he has 
not a measure of the gift of clear and lucid statement. For he 
knows his subject ; and he has, what so few who have meddled 
and muddled in the Soudan can boast, a well-defined policy 
based upon the facts of Soudanese history and character, and 
of the physical, political, and commercial conditions of the 
country, to submit. Now, the question of the Soudan is not 
among those that will be much heard of on the General 
Election platforms ; but on its solution depends inno small 
degree the judgment that will be passed by fate and history 
on England’s claim to be the ruling power in the world and 
Mr. Russell’s book is one to read. 

Dr, Garnett’s translations from the Greek Anthology are well- 
known. They possess, above all things, the rare merit of 
fitness. The tight handling, the lack of suppleness, the elegant 
formality of phrase which characterise the original, are re- 
produced in English with absolute fidelity. The couplet, 
whereby alone you can suggest the shape and colour of these 
curiously artificial verses, is out of fashion; but Dr. Garnett 
has listened to the voice of scholarship and shunned the 
ingenuity which would convert the sedate fancies of Meleager 
into modern French confectionery. Therefore, in spite of the 
Original epigrams inappositely interspersed among the trans- 
lations, Dr. Garnett’s Chaplet from the Anthology (London: 
Unwin) is a very pleasant little volume and withal consoling, 
for it proves that refined and gentlemanly learning still lives in 
our midst. 

The new number of the ‘University Extension Series’ is 
English Social Reformers (London : Methuen), by Mr. H. de 
B. Gibbins. It is a collection of brief biographies, with notes 
and dissertations on social questions. It begins with the lives 
and works of William Langland and John Ball, and finishes 
with an account of Carlyle and Ruskin. It is well-in- 
formed, impartial, clearly written, and generally instructive. 
The best part is the charming portrait of Sir Thomas More, 
probably—(were it not for Sir Philip Sidney one would say 
assuredly)—the most fascinating character in English history. 
This and the excellent /ndustrial History of England, by the 
same author in the same series, lead us to expectin the future 
some real contribution to literature from Mr. Gibbins. 

The Wars of York and Lancaster (London: Nutt) is the new 
part of ‘English History from Contemporary Writers.’ It is 
edited by Miss Edith Thompson, and consists of extracts from 
a variety of documents, chronicles, Acts of Parliament, etc., 
throwing light upon the troubled period between 1450 and 1485. 
Most human interest attaches to personal, though sometimes 
trivial, details : as the law-suits and election matters described in 
the Paston letters, and Caxton’s lament for the Earl of Wor- 
cester, or the adventures of Queen Margaret. Best written are 
the fragments from Sir Thomas More. The notes and explana- 
tions are ample and appropriate. 

Dr. Skeat’s Primer of English Etymology (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press) is brief, pointed, instructive, and interesting. It 
sets forth the growth of our language from A.D. 450, and shows 
how it was enriched by Celtic, Latin, Greek, Scandinavian, and 
French elements. The various dialects of Early English are 
then considered ; and many examples show how present forms 
came into use. The question of ‘ How came we to spell as 
we do?’ is discussed; and you learn that ‘it represents a Vic- 
torian pronunciation of popular words by means of symbols 
imperfectly adapted to an Elizabethan pronunciation.’ To ex- 
plain exactly why any definite word has assumed its present 
literary form, one must trace that word’s history from its earliest 
appearance in our language down to the present time. The 
limitations within which Grimm’s law approximates (for it never 
does more) to truth are carefully explained in chapter vii. 
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‘SIX PER GENT. PREFERENCE 25 SHARES. 


‘ug Linotype COMPANY, Limited, invite APPLICATIONS for 
above SHARES, bearing 6 per cent interest per annum, payable in £1 
Interest covered by existing income, and 


talments every two months. 
For further particulars apply 


15 been re -gularly paid to March 31, 1892. 
the Company's Secretary. 
J ACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 
W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 
Offices—6 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street, London, E.C, 
Works—Manchester. 


THE LINOTYPE COMP OSING MACHINE. 

qr IS TO THE PRINTING BUSINESS OF THE PRESENT 
nay WHAT THE INVENTIONS OF GUTTENBERG AND 
\XTON WERE TO THE PRIMITIVE WRITING SYSTEMS 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.’ 

‘A machine from which I cannot but anticipate 
extensive and beneficial to mankind.’ 

The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

One leading daily newspaper, which bas used the Linotype about four 
years and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that it has 
saved about 7o per cent. (or £16,380) in wages per annum, and a further 
sum which it previously spent in renewals of type. 

Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of several daily 
newspapers 10 Great Britain. 

The Company are now actively manufacturing and delivering Machines 
made at their Works. 


effects equally 





44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 





CariTAL SUBSCRIBED . ° ° ° ° , ‘ . $2,000,000 © o 
Paip Up x ; ; ‘ ‘ . } ; . : 251,093 15 oO 
ReseRvVE Funpv . . ° ° ° " 223,000 0 o 
UNCALLED CAPITAL . . . ‘ é ° ° - 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
Apotr von ANDRB (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
Ecpert Ivsson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davin M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cras. H. Camppecy, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—Princes Street, Lonnon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 

44 per cent. for One and ‘I'wo Years. 

-_. for Three and Four Years, 

5 te for Five Years. 

Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


1 SourH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





Sbipping Hnnouncements. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lintb.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
EOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. | 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA; 


Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W., 
or to GeLLATLy, Hankey. Sewer & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort, 
Managers ANDERSON tee one &C ( Feeientiiiess, 
. A 7 0. Lonpon. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHU RCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET’, S.W. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 


Express and Mail Services from Southampton. 


TO NEW YORK. 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing. 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days, 
TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 
_ Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean, Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross,and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City ; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C 








hotel and bydropatbic 
Ennouncements, 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington a 


Mount Eprrrarm. 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea- level ; 
ith aspect; magnific ent scenery elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and Fre nch : wine connoisset we table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 





LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLanp Prace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Lariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 
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RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
9 AND rr FREDERICK STREET, ) 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, |) EPINBURGH- 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— 


Notes. | The Dead Coach. By Katharine Tynan. 
| Qn All Souls Night. By Dora Sigerson, 
Correspondence : 
‘Lhe Life of Marshal Fabert. 
Mashonz ned. 
*'The Legs of London.’ 
A Bedside Bouk. 
1 he Land of Iran. 
* Lilies and Languors.’ 


The Kirk and History. 


As in ’8s, 
Ormuzd and Ah 
A Vegetarian Org 
The Kough in Politics. 

‘Die Walkir 
* Squaring’ C rime. 
Tragic Comedians. 
Journalism in Three Volumes. 





Lines, 
Modern Men: Herbert Spencer. Music Old and New. 
The Life-Buoy. Some Pets of the C. M. S. 


Sandby Brothers Limited. 
The True Culture. Our Forefathers. 

The Return. By R. Murray Gilchrist. Old and New. 

Books of the Week. 


Portraits. 








THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





fe Proprietirs— 


A. epee & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT, 








FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE: 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





Loa wereaivs 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
: generally. Retail everywhere. 



















Sold only in 1 ox, Packets and 2, 4,8 o¢., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
heep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Facket and Tin, 
PLAYer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 


The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
old man inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 


y and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
X 


our correspondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
says :—‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review g 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afrai 


judged by the ordinary standards, 1 am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werel in London,1 would at once 
- start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my stoking ac. 
PA quaintances; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
: contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TORACCO, viz, 

“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not ap advertisement), J enclose, therefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 








St. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:—'‘ There is fancy, there is 
imagination, there is a noble warmth of passion and sentiment that would 
kindle the dullest and most sluggish of us ; there are unnumbered felicities 
of style and dictation. You read the book ina glow; you close it with a 
sigh of content.’ 

THE GRAPHIC says:—‘On every page Mr. Henley is 
revealed as a genuine, vital poet, a supreme artificer of words, who has 4 
masterful control of language, and who, with fearless originality, has 
extended the boundaries of his art.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘Mr. Henley by sheer 


sincerity of insight and subtle fitness of language, transmutes into poetry 
the commonest facts of life.’ 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—‘ Mr. Henley, whose 
calling it is to be distinguished, is positively cheap—cheap in rhythm, cheap 
in alliteration, in phrase, in imagery, in literary reminiscence, in repetition 
of himself.’ 

THE GLOBE says:—‘A good deal of rough literary power 
. . - . But the power is undisciplined, and it is marred by over-effort and 

y affectation.’ 


THE BOOKMAN says :—‘Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Voluntfries,” in 
short, are an artistic triumph, which the combined simplicity of theme and 
novelty and energy of thought permit everybody at once to appreciate.’ 


THE TABLET says :—‘ There has been no verse published of 
late years which is rich in qualities so distinguished and perdurable.’ 


THE TIMES says :—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 


| 


—— 


NOW READY. 


SONG OF THE SWORD 


And Other Verses. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 


PRICE 5s. 


NET. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says:-—‘A poet 
existing by and through himself, independently of circumstantial influences ; 
.. +. an artist equipped with a full-blooded vocabulary taken out of 
the heart of the language, and not one of our languid French versifiers with 
half-a-dozen Elizabethan locutions in one pocket, a few Gallicisms in 
another, and slight seasoning of modernisms between finger and 
thumb.’ 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the verse, 
page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid 
light, that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW says :—' It is indeed seldom that 
one meets so much to stir, to delight, to make him think, and to make him 
feel, as in the ‘‘ Song of Sword ”.’ 

LITERARY OPINION says :—‘ Mr. Henley has given us fine 
verse before, but nothing, we think, altogether so fine as the lovely, and 
majestic lines beginning : ‘‘ Down through the ancient Strand.”’ 


THE IRISH DAILY INDEPENDENT says :—‘ The ode-like 
measure is full of lofty music; it is like a master sitting at an organ, 
weaving impassioned strains.’ 

THE ACADEMY says :—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past master 


of his GOR. 0x3 an These are of a most rare and amazing excellence. 


THE SPECTATOR says :—‘No phrase is too brutally blunt 
or too extravagantly precious and far-fetched for him. Alike in workman- 
ship and in sentiment, the new poems strike us as greatly inferior to Mr. 
Henley's former work.’ 





DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London, 





Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE HANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Figip, at the NATIONAL OBSERVEK OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, ard 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 










































